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The Air Riders Across 
the Atlantic 

Biggest Aerodrome in the World 

It will be nineteen years this June since two daring men rose into the clouds 
at Newfoundland and came down in Ireland. Today, as one result of that 
adventure, men are building in Newfoundland the biggest aerodrome in the world. 


ixo Watkins was quite sure that 
'“ 1 ultimately the best way of linking 
up Europe both with Northern Asia 
and Northern America would be by 
way of the Arctic. 

He spent the last part of his short 
life in exploring these two routes ; but 
in the meantime the success of the 
American Clipper and the two flying- 
boats of Imperial Airways, Caledonia 
and Cambria, in their trial flights last 
summer proved that the Atlantic 
route was immediately practicable. 

Directly the Atlantic route was 
' definitely chosen Newfoundland was 
marked out inevitably as the Western 
Air I 3 asc. A glance at the map proves 
this. From Newfoundland the land- 
planes take over mails and passengers 
from the seaplane and head out for 
New York, Montreal, and Winnipeg. 

The Newfoundland Airport has been 
taken in hand promptly and efficiently, 
and completion can now be promised 
for September or October next. When 
comjrieted it will be the biggest aero¬ 
drome in the world and have the best 
scientific equipment. 

A Site Free From Fog 

The site chosen is in the centre of 
the island, 2x3 miles by rail from St 
John’s, the capital, and 60 miles from 
Botwood, which was the airport for 
the trial flights. The site is a high level 
plateau 540 feet above sea-level, and 
practically fog free. It is clear from 
obstruction in all directions. Within 
two miles is Gander Lake, 25 miles 
long and over a mile broad at its 
narrowest point. This lake is to be 
the main base for the seaplanes, while 
Botwood, which was flsed in the 
experimental flights, will be still used 
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Imperial Airways pilots for the Atlantic services 
receiving instruction in navigation at Croydon 


as an auxiliary base. As landpianes 
are to take on the mails and pas¬ 
sengers brought over by the seaplanes 
the two bases must be side by side. 

The work began in June 1936. The 
whole ground was covered with 
primeval forest. Trees had to be felled 
and removed. Roots had to be stubbed 
up, and the topsoil cleared away. All 
boulders had to be blasted so that the 
whole site could be levelled. Then the 
giant Diesel navvies and road-making 
leviathans of Peoria were set to work 
—rippers, planers, rollers, and graders. 
This done, all was ready lor asphalting 
the four huge runways, which cover 254 
acres. Three of these runways arc 
4500 feet long (not far short of a mile) 
and 600 feet wide. The fourth and 
biggest is 5000 feet long and twice the 
width of the others. 

A Neon Searchlight 

Then there is the lighting system. 
Each of the runways is clearly out¬ 
lined with boundary lights, and there 
is an additional row of surface lights 
which illuminate the surface without 
throwing any glare upwards. There 
is a Neon signal throwing a searchlight 
of over a million candlepowcr. 

But this is not all. Buildings have 
to be constructed for housing the staff 
of officials and some 100 workmen, 
sheds, hangars, two garages, machine 
shops, oil storage, not forgetting the 
offices. There is the power house, 
boiler house, administrative block, 
and wireless stations for receiving and 
transmitting. The steel masts are over 
100 feet high. 

It must be borne in mind that there 
was no sort of village, nothing more 
than a railwaj? block-hous'c on the 
site when the work started. The 
whole plant lias to be self-sufficing. 

Linking Two Hemispheres 

The map shows the interior of 
Newfoundland as an area still for 
the most part uncharted and unin¬ 
habited. But here in the very centre 
there is rising today, a great focus of 
communication between the Home¬ 
land and our western dominions, 
arid also between the two hemi¬ 
spheres, all this going back to that 
morning in June 19 years ago when 
two British airmen, Alcock and Brown, 
rose into the air behind the eastern 
cliffs of St John’s and, dropping their 
undercarriage, held on their course till 
they had crossed the wide Atlantic. 


The North Pole Men 





The dramatic moment when the tour Soviet scientists who spent nine months on an icciloc 
drifting from the North Polo greeted their rescuers. From left to right tho men are Pyotr 
Shirshov, Ernest Krenkel, Ivan Fapanin, and Eugene Fedorov. The expedition’s camp is 

seen in the background. 


The Inflammable Tent 

CELLULOID AGAIN 

YY/no would believe the bright ideas that have been brought out lor the 
” use of inflammable celluloid ? 

Baby’s rattle, Jenny’s doll, Tommy’s cap, mother’s comb, father’s spec¬ 
tacles, the housemaid’s cuffs, cook’s knives, my lady’s veil—all give the 
celluloid men their chance to imperil life and limb and property. 

But who would have thought it possible that a hospital (to which so many 
children must have come with burns from a blazing celluloid toy) could ' use 
an oxygen tent with inflammable windows which will burst into flame in the 
licat of the sun or with a spark from a cigarette ? 

In the Lewisham coroner’s court an inquest has been held on a man who 
had been put in one of these tents, when a crackling sound was heard and the 
man was found terribly burned ; I10 died soon afterwards. A piece of the 
celluloid window wasYut off and burned in the coroner’s court, and the jury 
recommended that nonflammable\fabric should bo used in the construction 
of these tents. 

In other words, a Tent of Life should not be turned into a Tent of Death. 

All Was Wei! and Fair 

YY/k came upon a well-known M P the other day just going into the country. 
™ It was about an old lady. - 

She had been a hundred years old on the Thursday and had had a great day. 
She stood at the front door of her house welcoming her visitors one by one. 
Slie bad heaps of letters and telegrams, and declared that she would answer 
them all with her own hand. 

The next day she rested, and on the Saturday she was busy with her 
letters and went to bed as usual, but on the Sunday morning they found her 
still asleep, and she did not wake. She had had her great day, she had lived 
her 100 years, and all was well and lair. 
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FINDING A WAY 
TO PEACE? 

Democracy & Dictatorship 
Talking it Over 
HITLER’S LOST TEN MILLIONS 

Whatever our views may be about 
the past, there should be nothing but, 
support for the Prime Minister and 
Lord Halifax in their efforts to bring 
about a peaceful settlement of the grave 
problems facing all Europe. 

Whatever the outcome of the talks 
with Italy and Germany, history will 
record that" our Government' showed' 
strength and magnanimity in its willing¬ 
ness to discuss the questions at issue 
between the democracies and the dicta¬ 
torship countries. 

The British talks with Herr Hitler, 
agreed to by France, cannot but help 
the cause of the democratic State of 
Czecho-Slovalcia, which has been seri¬ 
ously alarmed by the reference in the 
Reichstag to the ten million Germans 
outside the boundaries of Germany who 
are nevertheless to be regarded as under 
Germany's special protection. One- 
third of this lost ten million Germans 
are citizens of Czecho-Slovakia, many of 
them having Nazi sympathies. 

The Tirolese 

The other seven millions are appar¬ 
ently Austrians, who are proud to be 
of German race, yet mostly desire to 
remain politically independent. It is 
possibly the fault of the Allied Victors 
in the war that any Austrians at all 
should wish to surrender their independ¬ 
ence, for it has been the Allied policy 
to forbid any sort of alliance, even 
a Customs Union, between the two 
German-speaking countries. 

In jc)2x a strange event took place. 
The Province of Tirol in Austria held a 
plebiscite as to its future and voted almost 
unanimously for inclusion in Germany, 
but the Allies said No, so that Austrian 
Tirol was forced against its will to form 
one of the eight provinces which, with 
Vienna, made tip the new Federal State. 

If their neighbours in South Tirol, 
the Trentino (which was taken by Italy 
after the war and subjected to a some¬ 
what ruthless Italianisation, happily 
since modified), have the same aspira¬ 
tions, there are another hundred thou¬ 
sand or two to add to Hitler’s ten 
millions, while in Hungary there arc 
half-a-million Germans. 

In fairness to the makers of the Peace 
Treaties and to those who divided up 
Central Europe it must be remembered 
that they realised the problems which 
the Minorities would create, and pro¬ 
vided for the protection of racial, 
religious, and language minorities, who 
may address petitions direct to the 
Council of the League. 

A New League Needed 

The fact that Herr Hitler has now 
burned his boats as far as the League 
is concerned adds to the critical nature 
of the situation, We may wonder if he 
would be willing to start quite afresh 
on the understanding that the provisions 
of the Treaty of Versailles were abolished 
by consent, and would join forces with 
other nations in creating a brand-new 
League in which all nations start even. 
This would bo sound commonscnse for 
all nations, especially as the only alter¬ 
native appears to be a war to redress 
real or imagined wrongs, though in reality ■ 
it could only produce more wrongs. 

It seems to he a new League of this 
kind which our Prime Minister is seeking 
to bring into being. 

Civil Flying 

Civil Aviation is to be reorganised in 
this country, enabling it to compete with 
more efficient European services and to 
extend the Empire services. 

The Government, accepting the Report 
of a Committee presided over by Lord 
Cadman, has agreed to double the subsidy 
from £1,; 500,000 to £3,000,000. 


The Children 

Grasshoppers 
on the March 

While the northern, western, and 
some of the eastern States of America. 
have been suffering from intense cold 
and heavy snowstorms, half a dozen of 
the central States have been longing for 
at least one good cold snap. 

Usually they are only too thankful for 
a mild winter, but this year they have 
an excellent reason for wanting a few 
days of zero weather. Last summer 
enormous swarms of grasshoppers or 
locusts destroyed many of the crops of 
these farming States. 

Although the expenditure of thou¬ 
sands of dollars and much hard work 
succeeded in destroying many of them, 
millions of eggs were laid before winter 
came, and the farmers , have found no 
really satisfactory method of destroying 
the eggs. 

A warm dry winter has been ideal for 
the incubation of these eggs, many of 
which have already started hatching. 
Unless there are several severe frosts and 
thaws quite soon it will be practically 
useless for the farmers of these States to 
plant any vegetables and grains this 
Spring, for the swarms of grasshoppers 
will be so great that they will devour 
every bit of green stuff. 


The League May 
Save the World 

The Government's devotion to 
League principles tons plainly 
expressed in these words by the 
Prime Minister last week. 

'“The ideals of the League are 
*■ grand and magnificent, and 
I will never believe that the}' are 
not ultimately attainable; but we. 
shall not bring them any nearer 
by pretending that they are 
within our grasp. 

It will require prolonged effort 
before thc3 r can be achieved. In 
all such effort the Government 
will take its full share, because 
we believe in the possibility that 
some daj r the League may be 
the salvation of the world. 

Is Germany 
Tightening Her Belt? 

From a German friend of tho C N 

We arc glad to be assured by a 
German friend of the C N in Germany 
that our article on “ Germany Tighten¬ 
ing Her Belt ” painted a blacker picture 
of conditions in .that country than 
actually exists, at any rate in Erfurt, 
where he lives. 

He writes that there arc no restric¬ 
tions at the baker’s or butcher’s shops, 
nor arc the German housewives re¬ 
stricted as to the number of their 
stockings. The German Zellwollc, lie 
declares, is an excellent material for 
making clothes of high quality, while, 
instead of flimsy substitutes cramming 
the warehouses, the manufactured goods . 
still maintain that high quality - to which 
wc paid tribute in our article. 

We arc very glad to be corrected, and 
acknowledge the full sincerity of our 
German friend, who, however, does not 
refer to the real point in our article, 
which was that the production of butter 
and not guns is what Germany should 
aim at in order to win the goodwill of 
the world. No country (and wc include 
our own) can spend vast sums on 
armaments without forcing its people 
to go short of food and clothing-Which 
they would otherwise be able to produce 
and enjoy. 


's Newspaper 


Henry Pu 

The Englishman and the 
Puppet Emperor 

In most reference books we find the 
Christian name Henry placed before 
the Chinese names Pu Yi of the last 
Chinese Emperor, or the names Kang 
Teh under which the new Emperor of 
Japan’s puppet ■ State of Manchukuo 
holds office. Why Henry ? 

The pa'ssing of Sir Reginald Johnston 
last week has recalled the story of this 
adopted name. Sir Reginald was asked 
by the Chinese Government in 1918 to 
give up his Governorship of Wci-IIai- 
Wci and become tutor of the boy of 12 
who had been deposed from the imperial 
throne of China and for six years had 
been kept in his palace at Peking. 

- Sir Reginald taught the boy English 
and music, and when he regretted that 
he had no suitable name Sir Reginald 
suggested that he should assume the 
name of Henry. So henceforward he 
became known as Henry Pu Yi. 

Henry’s pigtail was the next obstacle 
to his eager adoption of Western cus¬ 
toms, so he called in a Chinese barber 
and asked him to cut it off. The barber 
lied, fearing that his own head might be 
cut off if lie obeyed, so the boy cut his 
pigtail off himself. 

When a new Chinese general gained 
power in Peking in 1924, and took from 
Henry Pu Yi his few remaining rights, 
there was a fear that he would be killed, 
and Sir Reginald succeeded by a trick 
in removing his pupil into the’Lcgation 
quarter,; from where he was taken, to 
Japan. 

Sir Reginald returned to Wei-Hai- 
Wei as Commissioner, and on his return 
to England was appointed Professor of 
Chinese in London University ; but three 
years ago he went to spend six months 
with his old pupil, who had been set on 
the throne of Manchukuo. Strange that 
an Englishman should have helped him 
to qualify for it! 

The Labourer's Son 

There passed away last week a man 
who had been Chairman of Middlesex 
County Council and had held many 
other posts in his 85 years. 

He had been M P, and- High Sheriff 
of Middlesex, and Chairman of Willesden 
magistrates, and for his. valuable public 
work lie was made a knight, Sir Charles 
Pinkham. 

Yet his father was a Devonshire farm 
labourer, who rarely earned more than 
ns a week, and Charles Pinkham when 
he left school became a carpenter, 
walking every day from Plympton to 
Plymouth and back. 

This Week's Book Token 

The book offered by the Editor for 
the best letter asking for a book has 
been awarded this week to Rena Reid, of 
97 Westmoreland Street, Glasgow, the 
book asked for being the London 
volume of the King's England Series. 

The Editor will send a book each 
week in response to the best letter 
written asking for one, the only condition 
being that the reader must enclose a slip 
with the name and address of a new 
reader who undertakes to buy- the C N 
for at least one month. 

Why Not Telephone? 

One of Lord Baldwin’s best jokes has 
just been made public. 

He was sitting on the Front Bench in 
the House of Commons when talking 
distracted him and he asked what it was. 
On being told that Mr Ernest Brown 
was talking to Edinburgh, Lord Baldwin 
said: 

Well, why doesn’t he telephone? 
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Little News Reel 

Pastor Niemollcr, set free from prison 
by a judge and put into a concentration 
camp by the Secret Police, declares that 
his spirit is unbroken and refuses to sign 
a pledge not to preach again. 

A labourer from Lithuania who emi¬ 
grated to Ontario and found a goldfield 
has died leaving a fortune of £250,000. 

Model cars, driven by twisted elastic, 
went at.40 miles an hour at the first 
meeting held of tho Model Car Racing 
Association in London. 

. Out of more than 1100 boys working 
on the land in England after being 
trained by the YMCA only 100 were 
willing to emigrate. ■ 

The Russian Government is remember¬ 
ing the North Pole heroes by issuing' 
stamps in their honour. 

Tlic most elaborate working model 
of., a. coal-mine in the. world' will be 
shown at the Empire Exhibition in 
Glasgow. 

Tho latest novelty on the ice rink is.a 
bicycle on skates. 

The new public library at Clicriton, 
Folkestone, has a room in which school¬ 
children may do their homework. 

Schoolchildren in two towns named 
Woolwich are to exchange essays. One 
is our Woolwich and the other is in 
New South Wales. 

Diesel-engined railcars have proved so 
useful on G W R local services that the 
company has ordered 20 more. 

The Old Folk 

,, Three Bicester men have a total of 
164 years of service to their credit, Mr 
Ted King has been working G2 years 
with a fishmonger, George Pitts 51 years 
with a florist, and Tom Richardson 
51 years with a grocer.. 

Mr Wheeler, of Middle Littleton, 
Evesham, has been a member of the 
church choir there for 70 years. 

THINGS SEEN 

A kingfisher perching on an angler’s 
fishing-rod on the Yorkshire River Aire. 

' Belgian fisherfolk dancing in their 
clogs on a platform at Victoria. 

Carnations in bloom in a garden at 
Havant on the first of March. 

Three elephants padding along a 
Chelsea street in tho twilight, accom¬ 
panied by an eager crowd of children. 

A cormorant in a garden at Kingsbury, 
Middlesex, 

THINGS SAID 

These are times - of very real peril 
for the freedom of the Press. 

; -Mr J. A. Spender 

Wc will lose battles, but we will win 
the war. Chinese Governor of Kwangtung 
For the preservation of democracy 
I would fight. The Prime Minister 

I am not in favour of Nazism, Fascism, 
or Bolshevism, because all seem to me 
inconsistent with individual liberty. 

Mr Chamberlain 

Since the world has been a world the 
British have never failed to keep their 
word. M Gueniut in France . 

The proceedings against the German 
Church might be compared with the 
pressing of a thumbscrew. 

Dr Karl Barth 

Britain is still the most powerful and 
formidable nation on the globe. 

Minister of Agriculture 
More people arc killed by soot than 
by cars. Sir Philip Dawson, MP 

If more people read and fewer talked 
there would be less trouble i:r the world. 
Head of King William’s College, Isle of Man 
This may be the last great railway 
ever to be built. Lord Lamington on the 
Trans-Iranian Railway 
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Baby Spaniels 9 Mobile Dentist 6 Undersea, Men 


Wo Apo Seven—Cockor spaniel puppies at Mr Hunt's Ottorehaw Kennels pose for the photonrapher 



Scott of Antnrctlca’8 Son—Mr Peter Scott with some of his 300 bird 
friends at his Lincolnshire home. Mr Scott brought some of the birds 
from the Near East, and he is wearing a sheepskin coat from Persia 









The Undersea Men—Four divers under Instruction at the Royal 
Naval Diving School at Whale Island, Portsmouth Harbour 


The Dentist Calls—Boys and girls at Clayworth In Nottinghamshire 
lining up for the dentist, who brings his surgery on wheels with him 
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A great herd of elephants in an African swamp, photographed from a plane 


Shall We See the Last 


of Africa's Biq Animals? 


WILD LIFE GOING 
GOING.... GONE 

Children horn today ivill see the last 
of the big wild animals of Africa unless 
white people step in to prevent their 
extinction. 

'Thus text of a lecture at University 
College, London, was supported 
by alarming facts and figures. 
Elephants are being killed at the rate 
of 36,500 a year. Their birth rate is 
far below that number. In some 
parts of Africa there are Big Game 
reserves, and the Game Wardens pre¬ 
vent unauthorised elephant slaughter. 
But the herds are reduced if they 
encroach on cultivated areas, and the 
number of elephants killed unofficially 
by natives and others swells the toll. 

Two thousand hippopotami arc 
added to the annual butcher’s bill in 
Tanganyika and the borders of the 
Central African Lakes. The white 
rhinoceros is becoming rare; the 
black rhinoceros is being surrepti¬ 
tiously killed for profit in Kenya, its 
last home. 

A Sad Tale of Slaughter 

Uganda, Tanganyika, and Kenya 
between them make over £55,000 a 
year out of the sale of elephant ivory 
and the unwilling contributions of the 
rhinoceros and hippopotamus, and 
a considerable balance is made by the 
efforts of the Game Wardens whose 
business, nominally to protect the 
Big Game, includes sale of surplus 
animals. 

The Belgian Congo despatches 
26,500 elephants a year. The natives 
take the meat, the Government the 
tusks. In ' French Equatorial the 
same profit and loss policy is pursued 
with regard to the elephant. 

Every man’s hand, and thousands 
of guns in the hands of men, are 
turned against the game. Govern¬ 
ments make attempts to protect it 
here and there, as in the National 
Park of the Belgian Congo, where the 
mountain gorilla is rigorously pro¬ 
tected. But the gorilla and the chim¬ 
panzee are being ruthlessly pursued 
in the tropical forest belt. 

More than one kind of antelope is 
vanishing, two species of zebra arc 
extinct, and in order to excuse the 
extermination of these and other 
animals a pretence was made that 
Big Game carried the germ of the 
tsetse fly disease which attacks horses 
and cattle. 


If all the big creatures were killed 
off tsetse fly disease would still be 
rampant in Africa, because the smaller 
mammals would still carry it. But 
where profit is concerned the balance 
is very considerably tipped against 
the humanity and common sense which 
would preserve the rare and splendid 
creatures of the wild. 

Spear That Wounded 
Captain Cook 

[s a spear which wounded Captain 
*• Cook among the treasures at 
Windsor Castle ? 

A contributor to a north of England 
newspaper asks this question. He has 
letters which once belonged to Sir 
Thomas Troubridge, and among them 
are some which are of interest for the 
light they throw upon a cruise in 
Southern Seas made by Captain Henry 
Bruce, brother-in-law of Sir Thomas. 

Captain Bruce reached Valparaiso 
100 years ago, after sailing to many 
islands, including Hawaii, where the 
chief was a woman who had become a 
zealous Christian. Her name was 
Kaperlone, and she and Captain Bruce 
seem to have got on well together. 
When the time for his departure came 
she gave him a keepsake, and, if we 
may believe the letter written by 
Captain Bruce to Sir Thomas Trou¬ 
bridge in 1838, this gift was a spear 
which had pierced Captain Cook. 

Captain Bruce wrote: 

She gave me a spear (a long wooden 
instrument quite plain, 22 feet in length) 
which had pierced Captain Cook’s body 
at the time of his death, and had been 
kept concealed ever since by her husband, 
and since his death by her. 

The captain then goes on to record 
how he stood on the spot where Cook 
fell, and talked with a man who was 
near by when the incident occurred. 
As there was nothing to mark the place, 
Captain Bruce erected a memorial in 
the shape of a coconut tree with a hole 
which had been drilled in it on the 
fatal 14th of February, 1779. 

But what interests us most is that 
Captain Bruce hoped to present the 
spear to the queen, though whether or 
not he was ever able to do so remains 
a mystery. Two years ago, says the . 
writer to the northern newspaper, 
search was made for the spear at 
Windsor, but no trace of it could be 
found. For all that, it is quite 
possible that it is still there. 

We would give much to have this 
weapon brought to light. 


What a Stone Age 
Census Shows 

Cound teeth are a gift, but the 
^ Twentieth Century will deserve the 
thanks of ail those born in it for its 
vigorous efforts to help to keep them. 

Dental clinics for schoolchildren are 
one of the century’s blessings, and 
dentists are agreed on the improve¬ 
ment in the teeth of young people. 
They were far worse in the Nineteenth 
Century, and there is little ground for 
saying that their soundness depends 
on the food eaten. It is more likely 
to depend on the sort of teeth the 
grandfathers and grandmothers of any 
person had ; but it depends largely on 
the care taken of them. 

An idea exists that our grand¬ 
parents a hundred or a thousand times 
removed (in other words, the men and 
women of the Stone Ages) had better 
teeth than ours. The oldest of them 
had, but even then they suffered as 
their descendants do from decayed 
teeth, though not so largely. 

A census of the fossil skulls of the 
world shows that in the Old Stone Age 
of 100,000 years ago one person in 20 
in some races suffered from his teeth, 
and in others one in five. As the years 
rolled on to the New Stone Age the 
figures of decay rose higher ; and from 
15 to 45 per cent of the tillers of the 
soil, who followed the age of the 
hunters, carried poor teeth with them 
to the grave. 

Then, about 3500 B C, when men 
began to live together in villages and 
towns, there was a leap for the worse, 
the percentages of tooth failure rising 
to 95 per cent. Only five people in 
a hundred were perfectly sound. It 
was not civilisation but domestication 
which started the imperfect tooth. 

The Railways Are 
Going Ahead 

’T’iie British stock of railway loco- 
motives is being completely re¬ 
organised and renewed, and will 
presently become a magnificent fleet 
of modern engines. 

The good work involved will ensure 
employment for the railway engine- 
shops, and provide much additional 
work for industries throughout the 
land. The four main-line companies 
are to construct 355 new locomotives. 

More than 2200 passenger vehicles 
are also to be built, including complete 


new trains for the Flying Scotsman, 
the Hook of Holland Boat Express, 
and for cross-country trains as well 
as suburban services. A new tourist- 
car train is to serve Scotland. 

About 25,000 new wagons and over 
1600 containers are ordered. Schemes 
have been authorised for the improve¬ 
ment of 1600 miles of track, and to 
reduce wear and minimise noise 
experiments are being made with 
longer welded rails, and rails with a 
patent joint. Rapid progress is being 
made with railway electrification 
schemes. It is anticipated that during 
this summer a further 76 miles will be 
added to the present Southern Railway 
total of 550 route miles of electrified 
track. In the country as a whole 
more than 150 miles of railway 
electrification arc in hand. 

All this is splendid for British trade 
in 1938; so many industries are 
stimulated by such improvements. 

Make the Bad 
Driver Pay 

A long step toward safety first and 
last on the roads would be taken 
if the bad drivers were driven off them. 

The insurance companies arc taking 
a step, if not a long one, in that 
direction by making the roads more 
expensive to these wretched pro¬ 
moters of accidents. It will take a 
long time to put .the bad driver off 
the road altogether, for the insurance 
companies can only attack his pocket, 
and unfortunately some of the worst 
drivers do not care what they pay. 

But the idea is a good one. The 
accident-prone driver, he whose record 
shows that accidents have a knack of 
coining his way, or in his way, will 
have to pay a higher premium of 
insurance against them in the future. 

The driver who is accident-free, and 
who seems to be avoided by accidents, 
or able to avoid them, is in the opinion 
of the insurance company the good 
driver. He will pay less, and will 
receive a bonus rising to as much as 
two-fiftlis of his premium. 

Inquiry will be made into the 
records of all drivers who seek insur¬ 
ance, and their premiums will be 
calculated accordingly. If this prin¬ 
ciple is carried far enough bad driving 
may be made so expensive that much 
of it (though, we fear, not all) will 
begin to disappear from the roads. 
The process may be lengthy, but this 
effort of the insurance companies will 
hasten it, and so confer a boon on all. 
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PRINCE AND TINY 

Mr Joseph Prince, who works at the 
L M S goods depot at Ancoats, claims 
that he and his horse Tiny have the 
longest association of a carter and a 
horse in the country. 

Tiny is 25, and they have worked 
together for 20 years. 

Mr Prince has four more years to 
serve, and is hoping Tiny will go on as 
long. Tiny has never been off work for. 
more than five weeks in the 20 years. 
He' knows the streets so well that lie 
scarcely needs any driving. He is 
popular everywhere, and at one factory 
they always have chocolate for him, so 
that he has developed a sweet tooth. 

It is estimated that in the 20 years 
they have been together Mr Prince and 
his horse have covered a mileage equal 
to four times round the world. 

PEWTER 

There is still one firm surviving in 
London which makes cast-pewter. 

Miss Englefield is partner with her 
brother in the firm, and she is the only 
woman member of tlio Pcwtcrers Com¬ 
pany. The other members of the com¬ 
pany are members by courtesy, being 
descended from former pcwtcrers not 
now in the trade. 

The firm is very busy, for there is a 
great demand for cast-pewter for com¬ 
mercial use. Hospitals use a great deal 
of it, and ice-cream machines are made 
of it because it does not corrode. Pew¬ 
ter is also fashionable as decoration. 

THE MINER'S RUSH FOR 
HIS BATH 

We remember the day when it was 
said that miners did not want pithead 
baths and that if these were provided 
they would not be used. 

Now that they have them, however, 
they have become so popular that the 
scenes at the pithead when the cages 
bring up the men resemble the rush 
hour in London traffic. It is a matter 
of life and death, so it seems, to be first 
to get a bath and change. At a colliery 
employing 2500 men this number will 
pass through twice each working day, 
so that in five days 25,000 men—a fair- 
sized football crowd—will use the build¬ 
ing, the equipment, and the fittings. 

These facts show how the British 
miner was libelled by ignorant people. 
In Germany pithead baths were used 
generally long years ago, and it was 
unfortunate that the reform was so long 
opposed here. 

STEEL FOR A PALACE 

An amazing amount of steel is to be 
used in the construction of the Palace 
of Soviets in Moscow. About 50,000 
railway trucks will be needed to carry 
the huge consignment of steel plates to 
be laid over the reinforced concrete 
foundation of this huge building, of 
which the steel frame alone will weigh 
650,000 tons. 


S¥iyslc in the Streets 


T he merchants of Regent Street and 
Bond Street are petitioning to have 
street singers abolished. 

They are, they say, only a form of 
begging, and a constant source of 
annoyance. New York also is granting 
no more licences to hurdy-gurdies and 
street musicians. The streets are far too 
congested in the deep ravines between 
skyscrapers. 

We havc'long felt that it was a blot 
on a great nation’s honour and a reflec¬ 
tion on its intelligence for it to bo able 
to find no better occupation for able- 
bodied men than to let them make 
indifferent or bad music in the streets 
in the hope of picking up a few coppers. 
We have felt apologetic about this ; 
we have tried to explain it to foreigners. 

“ Oh, but we like your street singers ! " 
some Balkan visitors told us last 
summer. " When no one in the streets 
can talk with us, it is a friendly thing to 


have them sing to us. It makes your 
great city human.” 

New York is going even farther, 
planning to abolish not only music from 
the streets but the smell of roast chest¬ 
nuts and the sight of the glowing 
braziers. Dominic Fati and Antonio 
Collides, two men who sell chestnuts and 
charcoal to these street sellers and store 
their push-carts at night, shake their 
heads in gloomy foreboding about the 
future of the chestnut vendors. “ They 
will have to go on relief,” they say. 
“ The way the world is now, everybody 
ought to help everybody else instead of 
stopping them,” said Mr I'ati. 

The CN agrees, but would add one 
more thought : let us have a world in 
which able-bodied men can all find work 
suited to their powers, and where any 
city that dares to call itself civilised will 
be ashamed to have a beggar of any 
description on its streets. 


MODELS 

Using only an old penknife he found 
on a rubbish heap,' Mr 1 ? . Ratcliffe of 
Runcorn has made an excellent three- 
foot long' model of the Queen Mary, 
complete in detail. 

A working model of the River Mersey 
and its dock system, complete with 
warehouses, railways, bonded stores, 
cranes, and ships of all kinds, all modelled 
to scale and all controlled by electricity, 
will be the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board’s exhibit at the Glasgow Empire 
Exhibition. J'hc model cost over £2000. 

THE IDEA 

From Yorkshire comes the story of a 
teacher who sent, to ask why Tommy 
had not been to school for a week. 
" Please, miss,” wrote Tommy's mother, 
“ lie won’t be fit to come for a day or 
two. He hasn’t even been able to go to 
the pictures yet.” 

THE ELECTRIC EYE ON 
THE ROAD HOG 

There will soon be no road hogs left 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, for an 
electric eye to check their speed has 
been invented there. 

This device throws a flickering infra¬ 
red beam across the street to a photo¬ 
electric cell. The electric cell will show 
from the way the beam is broken if a 
motorist is driving recklessly, and if 
this is so the machine lights an electric 
sign to warn police patrols, and also 
gets in touch with police headquarters. 


VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 
NEW STYLE 

The Cheshire village of Hankelow is 
proud of its village blacksmith. She is 
Eva Malkin, a girl of 22. Good looking 
and slenderly built, Eva helps her 
father in the forge, shoeing horses, 
sharpening sickles on the grindstone, 
and swinging a 16-ponnd hammer with 
measured beat and slow. 

A KOALA H0UDINI 

A mischievous little native bear at 
Koala Park near Sydney has lately 
been causing a lot of trouble. 

His name is Wongyarra, and the 
other day, for the fifteenth time, he did 
the vanishing trick from the park, and 
for the fifteenth time a reward was 
offered for him. Ho seems to be able 
to vanish at will, through formidable 
wire netting and high fences, but how 
he docs it no one knows, for though 
officials have watched him for hours 
they have never seen him at any of the 
spectacular acrobatic tricks I10 must be 
able to perform to escape as he does. A 
veritable Iloudini, he is called for his 
clever ways of getting out of places. 

THE QUICK CAR-VALET 

There is now a service station in 
London where a car can be washed, 
polished, vacuum-cleaned, and greased 
in eight minutes. It claims to give the 
fastest car washing and valeting service 
in the world, and is capable of dealing 
efficiently with 500 cars a day. 


THE BOY PRINTERS 

A Council School at Castleford has a 
printing machine of its own. 

The boys, who find printing the most 
interesting of all school subjects, set 
up type, print their own school magazine, 
make linoleum blocks for illustrations, 
and go through all the operations of 
binding and publishing. 

It has been found that the printing of 
the school magazine, which often runs 
to 40 pages, has a beneficial effect on the 
rest of the school work, and boys who 
used to write careless compositions now 
take more pains, knowing that what 
they write has a chance.of appearing in 
print. There has been a notable advance 
in drawing, and the interest in sport has 
been quickened, for the boys do not 
wish to sec their names at the bottom 
of the sports records which are included 
in the magazine. 

THE FIRE THAT BURNS 
ON DARTMOOR 

The landlord of the Warren House 
Inn, on Dartmoor’s wilds, lit a fire 
in his bar-parlour one day between 
Trafalgar and Waterloo, and it has not 
been out since. 

Keeping the fire alight became a 
tradition, and for 130 years it has 
burned, not costing a penny in fuel, for 
it uses peat from the moorland, some¬ 
thing like 5000 tons having been 
burned since it was started. 

MORE TREES FOR NEW ZEALAND 

New Zealand thinks there is nothing 
so beautiful as the tree, and its schools 
arc planning to raise trees which will bo 
planted in two years, when the cen¬ 
tenary celebrations are being hold. As 
well as the schools, each town will plant 
at least 2000 trees, which in years to 
come will add more beauty to an already 
beautiful land. 

SMOKE 

From countless chimneys rises the 
smoke of countless fires. 

Day and night it pollutes the air, and 
the National Smoke Abatement Society 
tells us that in Lambeth, London’s 
dirtiest spot, 426 tons of soot fall every 
year, and that even Kcw has 122 tons. 

It is calculated that nearly nine 
million tons of smoke arc poured into 
the air every year ; and that the nation’s 
annual bill for this discharge, together 
with the cost of fog, is about £80,000,000. 

We may be sure that in years to come 
our own time will bo regarded as one of 
the Dark Ages, a time when people v'crc 
so ignorant that they went out of their 
way to send smoke into the air, hiding 
the sun, making the air unclean, and 
blackening the face of city and town. 


CLEAN YOUR OWN AIR 


, There is now a British-made cabinet 
on the market which contains a unit 
for air-tonditioning, at a cost of a 
hundred guineas. 

• It is compact, and automatically 
heats or cools and cleanses the air in a 
room, increases or diminishes the humid¬ 
ity, and circulates fresh air. ft can be 
worked off the mains, and consumes 
two units an hour in winter and less in 
summer. It is shown by the British 
Electrical Development Association. 


FAIRY GODFATHER 


Mr Lawrence, a Sheffield citizen, has 
been giving away his wealth to Ilather- 
sage, a pretty Derbyshire village, the 
very village where Little John of 
Robin Hood's band was buried. 

He has already given a bowling green, 
tennis courts, an open-air swimming pool, 
a paddling pool, a solarium, public 
gardens, and £5000 for a new Methodist 
church. Now he wishes to give a 
cottage hospital complete with theatre. 


On Saturday there is to be a television broadcast of the Calcutta 
Cup match, the Rugby game between England and Scotland at Twickenham. Three 
cameras will be used, and the vision will be accompanied by a running commentary. The Boat Race is to bo televised on April 2 
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Mrs Blobbs and Her 
Neighbour 

Tt ought to be obvious that even 
the affairs of the people of 
a London street would become 
very seriously disturbed if one or 
two of them bought printing- 
presses and printed and circu¬ 
lated any idle or malicious story 
that could be found by sending 
reporters to question the inhabi¬ 
tants. We can imagine the tales : 

We understand that at Number 25 Mrs 
Blobbs is extremely indignant with Mrs 
Spillikins (of Number 30 , opposite), who 
insists upon playing her gramophone at an 
open window to annoy her. 

Our reporter, in a special interview with 
Mrs Spillikins, was informed that her hus¬ 
band has bought a thick stick with intent 
to apply it to Mr Blobbs. 

Later. This increase in the Spillikins 
armament programme is viewed very 
seriously at Number 25. A strong protest 
has been forwarded to Number 30, and Mr 
Blobbs has ordered a knuckleduster. 

Absurd ? Of course it is ; but 
not a whit more absurd than 
many of the tales about foreign 
countries published in every land. 

Foreign affairs cannot be con¬ 
ducted in amity and reason while 
the minds of all concerned are 
bemused by a constant stream of 
false suggestions ; and the' worst 
of it is that the circulation of 
modern newspapers now runs to 
millions. In our own country 
there are four dailies which be¬ 
tween them go to 8,000,000 homes 
with 30,000,000 people. Those 
who write for them have a great 
responsibility for what they print. 


A Word in Season 

A new. task is before our great 
friend the policeman. He 
is instructing the car driver in 
the way he should go. 

Eight hundred police scouts 
are to patrol the roads about 
London, Manchester, and else¬ 
where, telling the erring motorist 
when he is overstepping the line 
of courtesy and good manners, 
and in consequence taking the 
path to danger or accident. 

The duty of the police scout will 
be not to convict the driver of 
offences, but to prevent their 
occurrence. This ideal occupa¬ 
tion of the policeman is in accord 
with the policy outlined by a 
London magistrate not long ago. 

A girl in a teashop was sum¬ 
moned because, quite innocentlj r , 
she had supplied a customer with 
a biscuit after closing hours. 
The magistrate thought the sum¬ 
mons a trifling business, and said 
so. lie remarked that the police¬ 
man might be better employed, 
not to be on the look-out for 
offences, and not to be extreme 
to mark what is amiss, but to 
step in and give a word of advice. 

We agree. The policeman is 
our guide and friend, and that is 
what we would have him be. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the ctadle of the Journalism of the world 



The Robbers 

|Jndek the Bird Protection Act the 
police have power to search 
a collector of eggs if they see him 
climbing to a nest, but they cannot 
take any proceedings against him if 
they have not caught him in the act. 

Those who wish to preserve the rare 
birds of Britain feel that the police 
should be given wider powers. It is 
known that there arc over 200 men 
who rob the nests of rare birds, not 
simply to get specimens for scientific 
purposes, but to collect dozens of eggs 
from one type of nest. These deter¬ 
mined thieves threaten the existence 
of the golden eagle, the kite, the 
peregrine, the harrier, the sparrow- 
hawk, the merlin, and the kestrel, and 
it is hoped power will soon be given 
to the police to search anyone whom 
they suspect of robbing these nests. 

Official 

W E hear of a lady who has lately 
received from her brother, 
resident in one of the countries now 
at war, a letter in which he wrote: 
" I will not tell j'ou about the war, 
as our lettcrs are sure to be read.” 

Across the back of the envelope, 
outside, was officially written: You 
arc wrong, your letters are not read. 

& 

Names 

2trance that old names arc so often 
beautiful and modern names so 
often vulgar, absurd, or inappropriate. 
We have noticed this of places and 
of houses alike. 

America has such difficulty in this 
matter that it has established a Board 
of Geographical Names. It is hardly to 
be believed, but this Board has had to 
forbid such examples as 1 Vhat Cheer ? 
and Coy. Names in the postal guide 
include Hot Spot, Rough and Ready, 
and Mmnmie. 

We often see such absurdities 
attached to villas in our own country, 
but happily most of our place names 
were settled for us centuries 'ago. 

No One There 

Fear knocks at the door; Faith opens it 
And finds there is no one there. 


The Flag 

Japan has forbidden her national 
emblem, the Rising Sun, to be used 
in advertising. 

Would it not be well if some limita¬ 
tion were put on the flying of the 
Union Jack for commercial profit ? 

& 

Our England’s in a Garden 

Jn the little magazine he writes for 
The Knights of Peace, Captain 
Etienne Bach, founder of that society, 
reminds us of a story that was told 
long ago in the C N—that an Argentine 
engineer in charge of the parks in 
La Plata wanted to make a garden in 
which every country should be repre¬ 
sented by flowers. His idea took root 
in the imaginations of many people, 
and 46 countries sent flowers to be 
planted. 

So there arc now growing all to¬ 
gether cornflower, daisy, and poppy 
for France; rhododendron for Switzer¬ 
land ; edelweiss for Austria, and many 
others, including, of course, roses for 
England, red, pink, and white. Only 
the other day twelve more rose trees 
and six English oaks left Liverpool 
for this garden of peace and inter¬ 
national friendship. 

« 

In a Suffolk Village 

like this note of what one of 
our correspondents saw passing 
through a Suffolk' village the other 
day : 

A wea/hervane of beautiful crafts¬ 
manship on an old Suffolk steeple, 
representing King David, crowned and 
kneeling, playing the harp to the four 
winds of heaven. 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the Woriel 
goMEBODY unknown has given 1000 
guineas to the Princess Elizabeth 
Hospital for Children in East London. 
About 900,000 people have been re¬ 
housed under the Government’s 
slum clearance scheme. 

JUST AN IDEA 

Even on the films there is a little sense 
sometimes. We read on one the other 
day that tragedy is the test of courage. 
If yon can meet it bravely it leaves you 
better than it found you. 


Under the Editor’s Table 

T I[E man who offered to insure our hilltop against floods was 
nothing compared to the stars in the floods at Hollywood. 


Some seaside towns are snob¬ 
bish. At any rate their 
advertisements are stuck up. 

. 0 

artist says lie only wants 
to be recognised. Better 
have his photograph taken. 

□ 

Jf very body is practising the 
goosestep. Except geese; 
they don't need to practise. 

□ 

During a political contest one 
candidate told the other 


lie was up the pole. 
Thought he would make 
his opponent climb down. 

0 

Three hundred and forty 
thousand people dial 
the speaking clock every 
week. They take their time 
listening. 

0 

True conversation on 
tile telephone : Are 
you a new maid? Oh, no. 
I have been here a fortnight. 



dit'd 

Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 
If a lawyer works 
with a will 


A Bunch of Snowdrops 

By The Pilgrim 

J\]ow that the snowdrops are with us 
again we like to call to mind 
something which happened last year 
at snowdrop time. 

A friend of ours received by post 
a brown-paper parcel with a bunch of 
snowdrops inside. She lives in York¬ 
shire, and the snowdrops were from 
Cornwall. 

Our friend had been in bed for 
weeks, but was now convalescent. She 
was so thankful to be feeling stronger 
that she sent the snowdrops to a friend 
who was bedridden. The friend had 
received a bunch the day before, so 
she sent her maid with them to a poor 
woman who lived in an unlovely, 
quarter of the town, hoping they 
would make a brave show there. 

The poor woman thought them so 
lovely that she wanted to hand them 
oii to someone else, so she went next 
door and gave them to her neighbour, 
a charwoman, who thanked her and 
put them on the table. Next day she 
happened to glance at them as she was 
tidying up before going out to work, 
and suddenly decided, to take them 
with her, for she thought the lady of 
the house where she was going to scrub 
would be glad to haveja few snowdrops, 
as she had been ill so long. 

“ Please, ma’am," she said, " I had 
these snowdrops yesterday; they’re 
from Cornwall, and they looked so nice 
I thought you’d like to have them.” 

So the snowdrops found their way 
back to our friend’s house, It was 
some da3's before their journey was 
traced out, and a week before some¬ 
body down in Cornwall heard of the 
joy that had come from a bunch of 
Cornish snowdrops up in Yorkshire. 

© 

Spring is Passing By 

giiE walked abroad on tiptoe 
About the peep of day ; 

And all the earth was sleeping 
Till she came by that way. 

Though softly, softly went she, 

The sleeping creatures stirred ; 

A lark soared up to heaven 
Awaking every bird. 

The snowdrops in the copses 
Threw back their counterpane 
And in a trice sprang out of bed 
To greet the Sun again. 

The aconites which slumbered 
In cradles out of sight, 

All decked her faintest footprints 
With sparkling gems of light. 

The giants of the forest 
Who stand against the sky. 

With whispers spread the story 
That Spring was passing by. 

So softly, softly went she. 

So lightly up and down, 

But few there were that saw her 
Of all the folk in town. 

Yet in the waiting country 
There stirred in everything 
A new Hurrah to welcome 
The coming back of Spring. H. L. G. 

® 

It is a wonderful fact to reflect upon 
That every human creature is con¬ 
stituted to be a profound secret and 
mystery to every other. Dickens 
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THE EXTRA 
SHILLING 

Good News For 270,000 
British Homes 

An extra shilling a week is now to be 
paid in unemployment benefit for the 
support of a wife or any other adult 
dependent. 

With unemployment at its present 
, figure it is estimated that 270,000 
homes will have this extra shilling to 
spend, and there is no doubt it will do 
a little to ease the family budget in 
these hard days. A man and wife will 
' receive 27s instead of 26s. 

There will be many who will ask why 
the extra allowance was granted to the 
adult dependents and not to the chil¬ 
dren. This consideration was investi¬ 
gated by the Committee but dismissed 
for a remarkable reason. They found 
that there are cases in which unemployed 
arc receiving more money in benefit 
than they had earned in their last job, 
for benefit rates arc calculated according 
to the size of a man’s family, whereas 
wage rates arc rarely affected thereby. 
If, therefore, the allowance for depen¬ 
dent children had been increased instead 
of that for adults the number of men 
who would have been better off unem¬ 
ployed than employed would have 
increased by more than.one-third; 

This is a far-reaching problem, which', 
the Committee agrees, needs fuller study. 

Other recommendations are the saving 
of £500,000 annual interest by using 
twenty millions of the surplus in 
reducing the fund’s debt, and increasing 
the maximum benefit period for 8000 
people who have a good insurance record. 

This Motor-Lorry Was on 
the Road 

The CN has reported many cases of 
the queer motor-lorries allowed on our 
roads. Here, perhaps, is the queerest. 

In a case at Carlisle in which a lorry 
driver was summoned the police said 
the chassis had a very bad list; the 
gear lever was loose and could be 
lifted two inches; the engine was 
lying so loosely in the chassis frame that 
the nuts securing it could be turned 
with the finger; the front and rear 
wheels were out of alignment; one side 
of the bonnet was missing ; the doors 
were fastened with string ; there was 
no glass in the window of the driver’s 
cabin ; the steering was not working 
properly ; the brakes were useless. 

A New Snake Story 

If you go to a country in which snakes 
abound you will hear almost impossible 
stories about them. Hero is a true one. 

At Sea Lake, Australia, a little boy 
of three told his father that there was a 
snake coiled up in the kitchen. When 
the father arrived it started to go 
through a crack in a corner of the con¬ 
crete floor. The man just managed 
to grab the snake’s tail, and called 
to his rvife to bring a rope, which he 
tied round the tail. His wife then held 
the rope tightly while he went outside 
the house and'dug down the wall until 
he reached the place the snake had 
reached. Then he killed it. 

Blind and Cheerful 

Mr Harry Booth of Leeds is 23. For 
21 of his years he lias been blind, but 
Oxford has honoured him with the degree 
of Bachelor of Letters, a reward for all 
the determined effort of years of study, 
and for his remarkable 40,000-word 
thesis on Dr Bridges. 

Mr Booth belongs to that wonderful 
company of blind folk who refuse to lie 
pitied for what most of us regard as a 
serious misfortune. During his four 
years at Oxford he took part in sport as 
well as in study, and lie is as cheerful and 
independent as any man. 


The Maharaja and th© 
Untouchables 

INDIA'S SUBMERGED MILLIONS 


liis Highness Maharaja Dhiraj Raj 
Rajeshwar Saimi Sliri Ye shut ant Rao 
Holkar Bahadur, G C I E, has done a 
noble tiring worthy of his stately name. 

H e lias released the Untouchables in 
his State of Indore from their age- 
old bondage. By proclamation he has 
thrown open all the State temples to 
them. He has permitted them the un¬ 
restricted use of all public wells and 
places and of all eating places and public 
vehicles. The Untouchables may now 
build houses where others may build. 

By this decree the Maharaja of 
Indore takes a decisive step in a reform 
for which Mahatma Gandhi has fought 
all His life and hitherto in vain, in spite 
of his incomparable influence among 
the Hindu peoples. 

There are fifty million Untouchables 
in India, about a sixth of all the people 
in the country. In Indore there are a 
quarter of a million. They aie the vic¬ 
tims of a system thousands of years old. 
They include the aboriginals of India, 
the people enslaved by the ancient 
conquerors, and their degradation dates 
from the days when the fair-skinned 
Aryans extended their conquest from 
the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. 

The Poor Outcasts' 

Caste, which in Sanskrit means the 
colour bar, was then introduced, and 
because of the aboriginal habits of eating 
and drinking the conquered were placed 
outside it arid became Outcastes. The 
Brahmin priesthood drew up a list of 
laws against them. 

They could not draw water from tiic 
wells but must go to stagnant pools. 
They could not walk in the streets, for 
their shadow would defile a high caste 
Brahmin, who afterwards would have 
to perform rites of purification. Their 
children, born outcasts because of their 
supposed sins in a previous life, could 
have no education. They were from 
birth condemned to the meanest tasks. 
They were India’s scavengers, for long 
unable to leave one district lor another. 


It is incredible, but tnle, that these 
tyrannical fetters should have bound so 
many million people So long, even to 
this day. Caste has been the barrier 
growing stronger through the centuries, 
and able to resist all attempts to break 
it down. 

Yet slowly it is crumbling, and the 
Maharaja of Indore’s action, though 
more comprehensive than any other yet 
taken by an Indian ruler, docs not stand 
alone. The Maharaja of Travancore 
threw' the temples of his State open to 
them, and two very different influences 
are at work to give them a wider life. 

The Influence of Christianity 

One has come from the new in¬ 
dustrialism spreading through India, 
which has found work for many 
thousands of Untouchables in factories. 
A more important one has been -the 
influence of Christianity, which has 
been foremost in the movement for pro¬ 
viding schools for tlie Untouchable 
children. Education is the first step to’ 
freedom. 

But none can be helped without help 
from among themselves. There arc 
educated Untouchables who have, risen 
to authority among them, and they have 
a powerful leader in Dr Ambedkar. 
Dr Ambedkar acknowledges the debt to 
Mr Gandhi, who while in prison some 
years ago raised £250,000 to provide 
hostels, schools, and technical education 
for those of the Untouchables who could 
profit by them. He lias never ceased to 
plead their cause among his fellow 
countrymen. 

His powerful voice lias not convinced 
them against their will. They hold the 
same conviction still. Dr Ambedkar secs 
that tlie real appeal to their reason, as 
their conscience, must come from the 
Untouchables, able to show by their 
attainments the impossibility of holding 
them in bondage. 

The action of the Maharaja of Indore, 
added to other signs, is an evidence that 
the appeal is not being made in vain. 


Daisy Bates Finds New Friends 


F rom her tent at Pyap, on tlie banks 
of the River Murray in South 
Australia, our okl friend Mrs Bates con¬ 
tinues to send us news of her activities. 

In place of the aborigines who learned 
to love their Kabbarli! (grandmother) 
she has found new friends and admirers 
in the grandchildren of Germans who 
settled near Pyap before the war. Mrs 
Bates lias been trying to find traces of 
the natives who dwelt along the banks 
of the River Murray, but lias failed to 
find one living descendant of these 
primitive people who enjoys a free life. 

She has found their ancestral battle¬ 
fields and burying-placcs, a flint with 
which they would have fashioned the 
bark canoes in which they would ven¬ 
ture on the river, a limestone mortar 
in the hollowed centre of which they 
pounded white pipeclay or red ochre for 


their sacred ceremonies, and a grinding 
stone for the ryegrass on which they fed. 
In some of tlie best fishing reaches of 
the river there survive a few derelicts 
who arc housed and looked after by the 
Government, but few of them can be 
called genuine natives. 

So our CN friend, with sincere sorrow, 
assumes that the aborigines have either 
crept away, like the rare beasts and 
flowers of Australia, from their familiar 
haunts before the coming of new people 
with new ideas and have perished in a 
strange environment, or, tempted by 
curiosity, have left their areas to come 
among the white men, wlio.se more virile 
ways and work proved too much for men 
whose routine work had been done from 
time immemorial by their women folk. 

The passing of these primitive human 
beings, she concludes, was inevitable. 


He Did Not Know of His Success 


M any people in London have been to 
sec the paintings of a young, artist 
who did not live to see liis success. 

The painter was Christopher Wood, 
who taught himself to paint when he 
was a hoy of 16 and was laid up in bed 
for six months. He painted to pass the 
time away. 

Then I10 made up his mind to be a 
painter, and the remaining 13 years of 
his short life were spent in Liverpool 
in learning what good painting was, and 
in Paris trying to imitate it by study. 
Painting was liis recreation, his task, his 
ambition, his life, and everything he 
cared for. It is said that of the 500 
paintings and drawings he finished in 


his short lifetime no fewer than .forty 
were painted at tlie rate of four a week 
in the last two months of his life. 

The end came by an accident lie couUL 
not have foreseen; but it almost seems 
as if this feverish activity arose from 
some inner knowledge that he had no 
time to lose. He must work while it was 
day, for the night was at hand. 

Yet it was not till night had fallen 
that tlie afterglow of fame lighted on 
this young man’s head. Then it was 
perceived, and now is acknowledged, 
that among young Christopher Wood’s 
paintings arc some which are lit with a 
touch of genius, and high prices have 
been paid for them. 


FOUR MOTHER 
TONGUES 

The New Pride of Small 
Peoples 

To be a Swiss citizen is to have 
four languages for mother tongues. 

As we have before pointed out, 
Switzerland is a little league of nations, 
all of which find it possible to live in 
complete accord. There are French 
Swiss and German Swiss and Italian 
Swiss and Raetian Swiss, all of them 
good Swiss. 

The Raetians arc a small body of 
determined people who have just ob¬ 
tained from the Swiss people as a whole 
the right to have.tlieir language, Raeto- 
Romance, recognised as a Swiss national 
language. Wc pointed out some time 
ago that this would probably be the 
case ; the actual voting at the plebiscite 
was 572,000 for and only 52,000 against. 
What it means in practice is that what 
is called Raeto-Romancc may be used 
in law cases, and that the educational 
system will make provision for its culture. 

The Swiss Waiter 

We can imagine how the Swiss waiter 
is helped by this plurality of language. 
Nearly all Swiss people know two lan¬ 
guages. They arc to be envied for their 
cherished independence and neutrality 
in international affairs. 

Just as the Rumanians boast their 
descent from Roman colonists, and 
never forget that once their land was the 
Roman Dacia, so the people of what was 
once Roman Raetia recall their proud 
descent from Roman legionaries. It 
was nearly 2000 years ago that Drusus 
and Tiberius founded a province we now 
call the Engadinc. What the present 
Raetian Swiss claim is that their lan¬ 
guage descends directly from the Latin, 
oven as the Italian does, and that 
Raetian is not an Italian dialect. 

The Swiss Raetians, who number 
only 44,000, are related to the peoples 
ol north-eastern Italy. 

Great and Small 

A remarkable thing is the new pride 
of small peoples in their ancient lan¬ 
guages. We find the same symptom in 
Ireland, in Wales, and elsewhere. Ireland 
has just re-adopted her ancient name of 
Eire. The Persians remind us that their 
land is properly Iran. The Egyptians 
arc officially using Arabic. The BBC 
not long ago allowed the appeal for the 
Week’s Good Cause to be made in Welsh, 
a surprising thing. Both Wales and 
Scotland have strong nationalist parties 
which claim the right to develop tlieir 
lands and assert that other people 
cannot do for them what they wish to 
do for themselves. 

We shall all do well to remember that 
small peoples are often great in character- 
-and that curious accidents of geography 
and history have often decided whether 
a race shall be great or small in point of 
number. 

It remains true, however, that a man 
unable to express himself in a language 
of wide use is greatly handicapped as a 
world force. A Welshman using English 
can speak to a. world population of some 
200 million people, whereas in Welsh, 
however eloquent, however glorious in 
thought, ho could reach only an audience 
of some two millions. 

The Things That Matter 

The things that matter are not the 
same for all of us. 

We are told of a Yorkshire farmer who 
met one of his men in tire cow-house 
during the political crisis the other 
week. “ Well, maister,” said lie, 
“ we’ve lost our best man.” 

"Good gracious!” exclaimed the 
farmer. “ Whoever is it ? ” 

“ Why, Mr Eden’s gone.” 

“ By gum ! ” exclaimed the farmer, 
" Tha didn’t half give me a start, lad. 
Ah thowt oor foreman must have left.” 
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The Children a 


CITIZENS OF THE FOUR TOWNS 

Where America and the Empire Are One 


A very straight line on the map 
marks most of the border of U S A and 
Canada. It cannot divide good friends. 

Four towns on the border line, 

St Stephen and Milltovvn in New 
Brunswick, Canada, and Milltown and 
Calais in the State of Maine, U S A, set ■ 
an example of harmony to the rest of 
the world. Milltown has one foot in 
each of the adjoining territories, but 
so bound in friendliness are all three 
towns that there might be no boundary 
between them at all. Along the whole 
length of that boundary from ocean to 
ocean arc no signs of defence. But 
these friendly towns go much farther 
than that in mutual understandings, 
Sharing the Water Supply 

There is, for example, the water 
supply. Nowhere else in the world do . 
people depend for their water supply on . s 
a foreign country. On the contrary, 
the water of a foreign land is often 
regarded with suspicion, especially by 
British people. But on the border 
there arc no proper foreigners ; there¬ 
fore the town of St Stephen, which 
has a remarkable spring, with water 
renowned for its purity all over the 
continent, sells this "best of drinks 
which man to man can bring *’ to 


Calais and Milltown, U S A, as well 
as to Milltown, Canada. ■ 

Calais returns the compliment by 
selling gas to St Stephen ; and Milltown, 
New Brunswick, has an electric plant 
which disperses power and light to all 
the four towns. 

Then again there is the protection 
against fire. All four towns have fire 
brigades, but it is a red letter day for 
St Stephen if, when there is a fire call 
in Calais, it gets there first; and Calais 
is equally rejoiced if it beats the 
St Stephen brigade in arriving first 
at a fire in that brigade’s home town. 

An arrangement is made between 
St Stephen and Calais that their fire 
departments respond at once to a call 
in'either town ; and the same agreement 
is made between the Milltowns. If 
The fire is serious, and a second alarm 
call is sent out, the brigades of all the 
four towns hasten to the spot. Fire 
losses have been reduced to a minimum 
on the border. 

The supreme art of healing has its 
headquarters in the Chipman Memorial 
Hospital at St Stephen, to which all 
repair alike, Canadian or American 
wherever they may dwell. An odd 
consequence is that a child whose 


parents are U S Citizens of Calais 
may, unless proper declarations are 
made, find itself bom in the Chipman 
Hospital as a Canadian citizen. 

In their play as in their work, in 
their religion, and almost in their politics, 
the four towns arc not divided. A 
St Stephen’s golfer plays at the golf 
course of St Croix at Calais, and 
St Stephen provides the hockey field 
for all. The businesses of many arc 
in towns on both sides of the line; 
and no one could tell when going into a 
social club whether it were Canadian 
or American. 

A Lesson in Friendship 

When St Stephen celebrates the 
King’s birthday, the Calais people 
put up their flags and come over to 
join in; and on Independence Day 
St Stephen and the Canadian Milltown 
return the compliment. 

These truly united pitizens exchange 
pulpits and almost exchange politics, 
maintaining, at any rate, the liveliest 
interest in one another’s elections. A 
tower of strength in one of the Canadian 
political parties(m St Stephen lived in 
Calais, and would have voted for his 
political principles, but could not 
because he was not a Canadian. 


THE MAORI LADY’S FLEET 

Hollowing Out the Mighty Trees 


Watched by cockatoos and goals 
Lonely Crusocs building boats. 

Co wrote Robert Louis Stevenson, 
thinking of Robinson Crusoe hollow¬ 
ing out a tree trunk to make a boat. 

In the same way some of the Maori 
people of New Zealand arc now busy 
hewing out giant canoes from the great 
trees of the New Zealand bush. It is 
hoped that a fleet of seven huge canoes 
similar to those in which the ancient 
Maoris made their voyages round the 
coast will be seen on Auckland Harbour 
in 1940, when New Zealand celebrates 
the centenary of British rule. 

The idea of making this canoe fleet 
was put forward some years ago by a 
remarkable Maori woman, Te Puca, 
who lives at Nga-rua-wa-hia, on the 
banks of the beautiful Waikato River. 
Te Puca has done much to encourage 
the younger Maoris to . practice the 
ancient arts and crafts of their race and 
not to forget their picturesque customs. 

Three Trees For One Canoe 

Think what a gigantic task the Maori 
people have in making a giant canoe ! 
First of all three huge trees have to be 
selected in the forest, for each canoe is 
being made in three sections (bow, centre, 
and stern) and each section is dragged 
from tlic bush to the water and then 
pieced together. Only the finest forest 
giants are good enough for such canoes. 

Already Te Puca has one canoe almost 
completed on the river bank near her 
home. Tlic three sections of a second 
canoe, which were hauled from tlic forest 
in the centre of the North Island of 
New Zealand, arc soaking in tlic river 
to become thoroughly seasoned. The 
third canoe is coming from the forest 
near tlic historic Bay of Islands in the 
extreme north of New Zealand. Here, 


where Samuel Marsden began his mission 
work the year before Waterloo, and 
where Captain William Hobson was able 
to persuade the Maori chiefs to acknow¬ 
ledge Queen Victoria as their Sovereign 
in 1840, a great canoe 120 feet long is 
taking shape. Two sections each 31 feet 
long and with an average beam of 5 feet 
have been hauled from the bush by teams 
of 14 oxen. They will be sunken in a 
stream until they arc seasoned. 

The centre section of this great canoe 
will be 60 feet long by 6 in beam. The 
tree as it stands is 67 feet to tlic first 
limb, has a girth of 23 at the ground 
and is 19 round at the centre. What a 
giant of the forest! It was probably a 
sapling when the first Maoris landed in 
New Zealand, at the time tlic Norman 
and Plantagcnet kings ruled in England. 

These colossal kauri pine trees from 
the Bay of Islands must be among tlic 
biggest trees in the world apart from the 
“ big trees ” of California. By the time 
this C N goes to press the third of them 
will have fallen before tlic axe. 

Two old Maori craftsmen arc in charge 
of making the canoes for Tc Puca. They 
must be made perfect so as to float 


absolutely upright, but these Maori 
canoe-makers have no intricate instru¬ 
ments. They simply use a length of 
fishing line, a piece of black pencil, a 
saw, axes, and adzes. When each tree 
was felled they took the width they 
wanted at each end of the trunk, ran the 
fishing line down each side to correspond 
with the width, and marked the shape of 
the hull on the butt end of the trunk. 
Their adzes did the rest. 

Robinson Crusoe, after making his big 
boat, found that he had no way of 
dragging it to the water, but tlic Maori 
canoe-makers were more fortunate. 
They brought into the forest 14 oxen 
and hitched a wire rope to the canoe 
section. How the oxen ever shifted the 
huge masses of tree trunk over difficult 
bush-clad country ,was a mystery to 
many people, but bullocks trained to 
working in tlic bush have wonderful 
patience , and strength. Once the road 
was reached the sections of canoe were 
taken on by lorry and trailer to the place 
where the Maori craftsiiicn arc fitting : 
them together. 

Little by little the dream of Tc Puca 
is coming true. A licet of great canoes, 
each propelled by the paddles of scores 
of Maori men, will once more skim over 
tlic sparkling waters of Auckland 
Harbour. Here Captain Hobson selected 
a site for a town in 1840. Now there is a 
great city of 250,000 people. ■ 


Dingaanstad Remembers 


T ile story of tlic massacre of some ■ 
gallant Boer pioneers by a cruel Zulu 
king lias been enacted at a pageant at 
Dingaanstad in Natal. 

A hundred years ago Piet Reticf and 
his band of Voortrekkers approached the 
Zulu King Dingaan for a concession of 
land, the king agreeing to give it to them 
if they recovered some cattle which had . 
been stolen from him by a neighbouring 
tribe. This the Boers did, returning to 
King Dingaan with' the recaptured stock. ‘ 
The Europeans approached the Zulus 


unarmed, and a great feast followed, 
a treaty was signed, and then the 
treacherous king and his iiiipis rose up 
and slew the pioneers. 

The revenge for this massacre followed 
in the same year, the Zulu Army being 
defeated by Andries Pretori us and 460 
mounted Boers. 

At the centenary celebrations this year 
the signing of the treaty was represented, 
land a ’ memorial to Piet Retiuf and 
Andries Pretorius was unveiled by their 
great-grcat-grandchildren. 



Native oarsmen propelling a surf b< 


The white walls of Anamabu 




The courtyard of the old Dutch fort of Elmin: 
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Carrying bags of cocoa beans to market. Men carry loads of a hundred pounds and women sixty pounds 



Where the Cocoa Comes From 


The Gold Coast Yesterday and Today. 
13y Paul Redmayne. Chatto and f Vindits, 
ios 6d. 


Life Among the Gold Coast People 


Achimota College, the Gold Coast school and university, with more than 500 native students 


Llriu: is a book which should be in 
* * every school’s library or on every 
scholar’s desk when the geography 
lesson comes to this important colony. 
With Paul Kedmaync at hand no pupil’s 
attention could flag. 

It is this type of. travel book which 
should be produced by the Colonial 
Office for every territory under its care, 
and supplied to all the schools in our land 
in order that every Young Englander 
may learn to love and understand what 
the Empire stands for. Mr Paul 


A native lorry-driver waiting for a load 


Kedmaync has undoubtedly produced an 
Empire Book which is quite amazing in 
its comprehensive character. When he 
set out for the Gold Coast he was only 
planning a business trip lasting a month, 
but being a keen photographer he took 
his camera with him, and from his 
scores of photographs he has built up 
a fascinating book. 

lie lias a keen eye for the glamour and 
romance of this African country, and 
describes all lie sees in a clear and con¬ 
cise style. His human sympathies, too, 
arc strong and sincere, so that under his 
guidance we are brought into -the homes 
and villages, the court-rooms and 
schools of the native races which are 
today so happy under the flag. 

Their contentment is the result of our 
Government’s sympathetic knowledge 
of the tribal customs and beliefs, which, 
shorn of the cruel practices of a century 
ago, are preserved and protected. 

In this book arc photographs of the 
native chiefs administering justice with 
the symbolical stool beside them. 
Headers of the C N know all about the 
Golden Stool of the Supreme Chief of 
the Ashantis at Kumasi, and how it was 
hidden for years in the bush when 
Prempch Was arrested in 18(36. Every 
chief has such a stool, which must 
never be sat on, but which, with the 
huge umbrella and the quaint drums, 


symbolises his position and authority. 
With vivid pen and sparkling photo¬ 
graph Mr Kedmaync has brought to¬ 
gether the picture of the great forts 
built along the coast by Portuguese and 
Dutch, by Dane and Englishman, rivals 
down the centuries for the chief export 
of the country—Slaves. Here are 
courtyards under which these unhappy 
people were herded in thousands to 
await the arrival of ships bound for 
America. Some of the castles are in 
ruins '; a few of them, are used today as 
post offices. 

But it is the story of this century 
which is most thrilling, and most helpful 
for all who have taken up the White 
Man’s Burden. In its first year the first 
railway was opened, a mode of transport 
vital to the progress of a land in winch 
the tsetse fly attacks beasts of burden. 
Then the first land survey was made to 
form the basis of the protection of the 
African farmers, 

Increasing Revenue 

Taxation has ever been a source, of. 
trouble in Africa, but it has been solved in 
this colony by. being indirect, the revenue 
being raised from Customs dues. This 
revenue has mounted with the trade, 
the exports having risen in value from. 
/88.5,ooo in 1900 to. ^9,900,000 in 1935.: 
More than half this huge total represents 
cocoa, half the world’s supply coming 
from this country today. Gold exports, 
even today, represent only half the value 
of cocoa, the next biggest exports being 
manganese and diamonds, half a million 
each. 

The whole of the cocoa is grown by 
African farmers on their small farms 
of an acre or so. There are no great 
plantations owned ‘ and '. controlled bv 
Europeans, who only go to the Gold 
Coast as buyers or J advisers, not as' 
owners or exploiters. What the 
Europeans have done is to establish 
hospitals and 500 schools, with the 
famous ^500,000 College at Achimota,. 
where technical knowledge is taught 
as well as book-knowledge, and where 
the sons of chiefs sit with the sons of 
the villager. 

It is civilisation at its best that has 
been introduced among these people, 
whose ancestors enslaved one another ; 
and, as Mr Kedmaync declares, it is an 
achievement in trusteeship of which 
we may well be proud, and of which 
our own people know all too little. 
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CINDERELLA 

ISLAND 

Aruba’s Fairy Godmothers 

Aruba Island in the Caribbean is 
being made by the Dutch the second 
biggest oil refinery in the world. 

A year or so ago no one had heard of 
it, or hearing of it had forgotten it. 
Now the Dutch are drawing income 
tax from the oil men of all nations who 
come to it. 

Columbus saw it, charted it, and 
passed it by. . So also did the Spanish 
conquistadors, who, sailing in search 
of gold on the mainland, took no thought 
about this bare sandy island, with its 
mountain peak and cliffs. ■ 

After the conquistadors came the 
pirates of the Spanish main, who .used 
the island as a shelter behind which to 
hide. Many stories were told of pirate' 
treasure buried on the Island, but none 
ever found it, though there were many 
who came to seek it. 

Gold and Nitrates 

Then a fairy godmother visited the 
island, where only some native South• 
American Indians lived, about a hun¬ 
dred years ago ; and it was discovered 
that the island had gold. . A company 
was formed in its Yamanota mining 
region, and for 6o years fair profits were 
made. Then, though the gold was 
there, the cost of mining proved too 
great, and the island was again left to 
its natives. 

The second fairy godmother came 
with a gift of nitrates. In ten years 
Aruba found nearly half a million tons,. 
But the superior, supplies of Florida 
drove it out of the market, and nearly 
ruined it. A further blow was the boom 
in sugar after the end of the war. All 
the labour went off to Cuba, and it 
seemed as if poor Cinderella must nor 
indeed go back to the scullery. 

Fairy godmother number three 
stepped in with a smaller gift. Aruba 
grows bitter' aloes. Every native has 
some in his garden for his private; 
medicine chest, and Aruba produces 
two-thirds of the bitter aloes used in 
the world ■ But aloes were not enough 
to bring prosperity back again to Aruba, 
which was still feeling the pinch when 
the last fairy godmother took a hand. 

The Good Tide of Fortune 

She brought with her the gift for 
which all the world stretches out its 
hand's—oil. Such a gift might come 
and go; but the oil was not in Aruba. It 
was in the great oilfields of Venezuela, 
at which Aruba peeps from its corner of 
the Caribbean. 

The oil could not be well shipped 
from the oilfield’s chief /port of Mara¬ 
caibo because of the shifting bar and 
poor harbourage. Consequently the oil 
tankers came to Aruba, where the 
harbourage cannot be bettered and 
the climate is magnificent. 

Aruba now floated on the good tide 
of fortune. The Dutch built a small 
refinery, the U S Standard Oil Company 
built a bigger one, and now, all interests 
united, it is to be one of the biggest 
in the world. 

The gift of the last fairy godmother 
was no more than Aruba had at the 
beginning—Its geographical position. All 
the world comes to see it. 

Our Coal for Italy 

In the last quarter of 1936 Italy 
bought 5000 tons of British coal ; in 
the last quarter of last year she bought 
656,000 tons. 

This revival from a negligible quantity 
to a considerable trade lias meant work 
for many of our miners, and is likely to 
improve further, for the industrial 
development of the peninsula is pro¬ 
ceeding. Italy mainly docs her work 
with electric power from her mountain 
streams, but still has use for coal. 


Little Portraits 

ROBERT BROWNING 



T o see and hear him clinch an argument 
by bringing his clenched fist down 
upon a table was something unforget¬ 
table. It expressed the energy and 
strength of the man, physically and. 
mentally. 

lie spoke loudly in a voice often 
vibrating with passion, and seeming at 
first unusually rough for a poet; but 
this apparent roughness was a cloak 
for the gentleness beneath, a sensitive¬ 
ness he was at pains to conceal. 

We may picture him as a broadly- 
built man, a little below middle height, 
but of great muscular strength ; and 
perhaps the last thing we should have, 
expected of such a man was that he was 
a poet. Ho had no love of athletics, but 
was vigorous to the end of his days, and 
his hair was as thickin age as in youth, 
though it changed from brown to white. 

With his fine face . and striking 
personality he was easily distinguished 
from other men ; and to see him striding 
along the street or to hear him talk was 
a memorable experience. 

Now is the Time to Think 
About This 

The movement to spread holidays 
over a longer period is surely based on 
common sense. 

Overcrowded holidays make goods 
dear, accommodation bad, and money 
worth less. The railway companies, in a 
special appeal to the public, state the 
case for earlier holidays thus : 

Holidays in earlier months give longer 
and finer days, yielding the maximum of 
sunshine. 

The countryside and seaside arc at 
their freshest and best. 

Holidays arc cheaper; accommodation 
costs less and good service is easier to 
obtain. 

There is more freedom of movement 
for both adults and children ; crowds are 
smaller; road vehicles more comfortable. 

Lord Dunsany’s Fable For 
the Darent Valley 

Lord Dunsany, whose mother lives 
in the Darent Valley, writes concerning 
the threatened destruction of the valley 
by a new arterial road, as described in 
last week’s C N. 

Lord Dunsany illustrates his protest 
with the story of a female elephant which 
saw a partridge’s nest which the par¬ 
tridge had left, and, fearing that the 
eggs would get cold, said, " I too am 
a mother,” and sat down on them till 
the partridge returned. 

Motorists interested in the beauty of 
the Darent Valley, said Lord Dunsany, 
may do it a similar service to that which 
the elephant did to the partridge’s eggs. 


Time To Be Severe 

The judge and the 
Motorist 

It has been a matter of deep 
concern to many people that motorists 
guilty of grave offences have been so 
lightly dealt ivith. , 

Leave a car in the street a few minutes 
in some of our towns and a very un¬ 
pleasant experience awaits the owner, 
but there have been not a few cases of 
motorists being acquitted after killing 
or wounding people and refusing to stop. 

It is good to see that the law is now 
being more severely administered. This 
is what Mr Justice Humphreys said in 
sentencing a motorist to three years', 
penal servitude for manslaughter : 

Cases of conduct similar to yours are 
so appallingly frequent in our courts now 
that it has become necessary to deal with 
them with severity. 

You were at the time driving without 
having the slightest right to be driving a 
motor-car on the road at all. The circum¬ 
stances show a complete recklessness on 
your part and a total disregard for the 
livrSs and safety of other people. 

This is wliat Mr Dummett, the London 
magistrate,, said to a motorist who was 
before him for drunken driving : 

One pities a man who is so utterly 
lacking in duty to his fellow-creatures as 
to , drive dangerously and under the 
influence of drink. The result of the 
existence of that type of man in charge of 
a car is too lamentable for words. I am 
sorry for yon, but I have got to protect 
the public. 

Mr Hero and His 


Medals 


Someohe has been reminding us that, 
heroes are usually shy. 

Writing to a north of England news¬ 
paper, a correspondent tells how one 
night he went to a garage in a quiet city 
street and noticed a suspicious-looking 
character loitering in the shadows. The 
man dodged into a doorway, fumbled 
with something he was holding, looked 
up the street and then down, and 
vanished for a moment or two; When he 
appeared again ho held himself erect, 
went briskly down the street, and turned 
into a busy thoroughfare, where he 
stopped before a shop window. 

The correspondent had followed the 
man, feeling sure ho was up to no good, 
but as he came up to him he saw what 
had happened. The man was wearing 
a row of medals, evidently attending 
some function at which he was to wear 
them ; and rather than display them 
longer than was necessary he had carried 
them in his pocket to a quiet corner, and 
pinned them on at his journey’s end. 

News From New Zealand 

Our New Zealand correspondent sends us 
this seasonal note. 

Here we are in the second week of 
February. 

The schools have opened for the 1938 
school year after the six-week summer 
holidays. January is midsummer, and 
February and March arc usually very 
warm also. Peaches, nectarines, and 
plums are plentiful now on the trees 
in everyone’s garden. Peaches grow 
easily out of doors all over New Zealand ; 
we do not have to grow them on a 
garden wall. 

The Arms Race 

If there is one nation which should 
he free of alarm it is the United States. 
She is secure. 

Yet wo find the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy telling the Naval Affairs 
Committee of the House of Representa¬ 
tives that he is so alarmed that he 
thinks they should build a separate 
Atlantic fleet at a cost of ^640,000,000. 


CAN YOU SPARE 
THESE? 

Pencils and Writing Books 
For Spanish Children 

I wish children in Great Britain 
could spare some pencils and exercise 
books for the children of Spain just 
now, was the rather unexpected remark 
made by Mr Alfred Jacob when the C N 
asked him about the work he lias been 
doing for the Society of Friends among 
Spanish refugee children in the Barcelona 
area. 

Naturally he stressed the continued 
need for food, for the ordinary ration 
for refugees is 36 grammes of chick peas 
and some bread twice a day, and perhaps 
a little soup. The hard and not too 
digestible chick peas for a rneal were in 
a little packet you could hold in the palm 
of your hand, yet these arc the rations 
on which thousands have to exist. A 
recent promise of a thousand dollars a 
month has made it possible for Mr Jacob 
and his friends' to provide also for a 
breakfast of a little porridge and a 
drink of cocoa later in the day for 3000 
children under seven. He told the CN 
that about 10,00.0;children; in Catalonia 
arc now being thus helped through 
Quaker relief agencies. 

Almost as Welcome as Food 

But he went on to point out that, 
though the children might thus be kept 
alive, they were suffering from lack of 
occupation, and that was why pencils 
and paper are wanted, for there is a great 
shortage of these things in Spain just 
now." In Catalonia, and farther south in 
the Murcia area', where a young American 
Quaker woman, Miss Emily Barker, has 
just gone particularly to help to start 
occupation centres, p’encils and exercise 
books would in some ways be almost 
as welcome as food. They could be used 1 
for simple educational purposes, and the 
children themselves would find plenty 
of other opportunities to use them. i 

American and English Quakers, arc 
working both in Government territory 
in Spain and in the area controlled by 
General Erando. The CN knows that 
if any readers care to make collections 
of pencils and cheap exercise books 
(quantity being more important in this 
case than quality) Mr Alfred Jacob 
would be very glad to receive them at 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, 
up to the end of this month, when lie 
returns to Spain. 

What to Do With a Whale 

What would you do with a dead 
whale ? That is the problem which is 
worrying the officials of San Francisco. 

They awoke one morning to find a 
fifty-foot whale washed ashore in the 
Golden Gate Harbour. Of course, the 
whale must he disposed of quickly or 
it would endanger health, said the 
health department. 

It would cost too much to bury the 
monster, so they suggested to the fire 
department that it should burn the 
carcase. The fire marshal reminded 
them of the hundreds of complaints 
about the horrible odour which were 
received from unhappy citizens several 
years ago when the fire-fighters had 
destroyed a dead whale by burning. 

Next it was suggested that the whale 
be towed out to sea, but seamen who 
were offered the job pointed out that 
unless the carcase was taken out a 
very great distance the strong currents 
and the tide would carry it back or 
wash it on to some other beach. 

The latest idea was to tow the dead 
whale out to sea and blow it up. 

A Number For Everyone 

Hungary has a new law which says 
that as soon as a child is born it must 
be given a number. Thus birth certi¬ 
ficates and all the documents a man 
collects during his lifetime will have a 
number as well as a name on them. 
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RIDERS AMONG THE BIRCH TREES ON WIMBLEDON COMMON, PART OF LONDON’S GREEN BELT 


UNKNOWN HERO 

The Leper Who Never 
Despaired 

A Scout’s Medal of Merit lias been 
awarded to Scoutmaster Ooi Peng Guan 
of Penang for courage and fortitude 
beyond praise. 

He was a leper. In that word is 
expressed all that the world holds of 
isolation and lament, but that was not 
what Ooi thought. He was seized with 
leprosy about 14 years ago when lie was 
a patrol leader of the Fox patrol of the 
2nd Penang Troop, and was sent to 
the Leper Home on Jerejak Island. 

Instead of moping or lamenting his 
misfortune, he set about forming a 
Boy Scout troop among the boys of the 
Leper Settlement. 

He begged clothes and uniforms from 
his old troop of Scouts in Penang ; and 
so well did he organise his Scouts that 
they increased continually in numbers. 
Before Ooi came they had a dismal 
outlook on life. He taught them how to 
keep tlicir courage up, as he had done. 

He was cured of his leprosy while his 
task was still in progress, but he would 
not leave Jerejak Island. There lie 
works in the Government Infirmary, 
and there he still superintends his Scouts. 


Last Month’s Weather 


LONDON 

Rainfall . -35 ins, 

Sunshine . 70 Ins. 

Wet days . . 3 

Dry days , . 25 

Coldest days 14th, 16 th 
Warmest day. 25 th 
*Vettest day . 2 . 6 th 


RAINFALL 
Falmouth . 1-88 ins. 
Aberdeen . 1'02 ins. 
Birm’ham . - 89 ins. 

Tynemouth. '82 1118. 
Gorleston . 78 ins. 

Chester . . '47 ins. 

South’pton . '47 ins. 


all 

c|u 


A NEW TUNE FOR 
THE TRAIN 

As mentioned, on another page, the 
railway companies are experimenting 
ith welded rails. Some of these will 
be as long as 180 feet, made up of three 
equal rails joined together. 

The present rail of 60 feet was 
opted to meet the expansion and 
intraction of rails with variation 
of temperature. When rails were first 
laid down it was found that, with 
warm weather, they bent into arches. 
Then they were laid with gaps to accom¬ 
modate the expansion. The steel now 
used is not so violently affected by 
temperature. Allowance has to be 
made for movement, but the space 
required between the long welded 
lengths is very little more than that 
required between the shorter lengths. 

The object of the long rail is to reduce 
noise and the maintenance costs caused 
by damaged joints. 

It is the passage of train wheels over 
the spaces between the rails that causes 
the “ terum-tcrum ” with which we are 
so familiar. With the 180-foot rails 
the music would change. 


A Lunch Story 

__ Going to school in Wisconsin may be 
quite exciting. Donald Meyers and 
Tom Aafon were walking through the 
woods one morning not long ago when 
they met a black bear. They dropped 
their satchels and ran. The bear ate 
the lunch they left behind. 


More foreigners came to England last 
year than ever before, 403,154. 


MONEY FROM THE 
TAX COLLECTOR 

The inhabitants, young and old, rich 
and poor, of the little frontier French 
Commune of Wargnies-le-Grand, not 
far from Quesnoy, have received their 
yearly payment of cash from their tax 
collector, instead of being obliged to 
make substantial payments to him. 

It seems that in ancient feudal times 
the village was decimated by plague, 
and the inhabitants iled, attributing 
their disaster to the displeasure of local 
deities. 

The lord of the village made a great 
effort to recall them, and set aside for 
them a stretch of land, the harvests 
from which.were to bo their own. 

This lasted for some centuries, but now 
the land is let in farms and the rents 
arc divided among the inhabitants of the 
Commune. 

No Explanation 

The other day a man in a busy street 
in Leeds stopped to ask a boy if he 
would be good enough to fasten his 
shoe-lace which had come undone. The 
boy looked up, hesitated a moment, and 
then said, " Certainly.” 

Bending down, lie tied up the lace. 
When he stood erect again he was 
smiling. “Thanks ever so much,” said 
the man. 

" That’s all right," was the reply. 

They parted, the man too sensitive 
to offer an explanation, the boy too 
courteous to ask for one, though ho 
noticed the man was wearing very thick 
gloves, as if the fingers were bandaged. 


BACK TO PRISON 

Things Are Better There 

One who was in prison during the 
war as a conscientious objector has now 
been allowed to revisit his old quarters 
and see how things have altered for the 
better in 19 years. 

There were the familiar bed-board, 
table, stool, porridge-pot, and half- 
dozen books. High up was the tiny 
barred window, looking more inacces¬ 
sible then ever, but now there were felt 
slippers and a little looking-glass. 

The cards of regulations bung on the 
walls as usual, but whereas Number One 
used to be “ Prisoners shall preserve 
silence," it now ran : 

If you are in need of guidance in 
regard to your private affairs, or of 
assistance on your discharge, you should 
apply to see the Governor or the Chaplain. 

Most important of all is the breaking 
down of the silence rule. Prisoners 
used to talk to each other, but they 
risked punishment. A warder once 
said to a prisoner, “ When you get 
outside I wonder whether you will 
look over your shoulder to see if you 
arc being watched before you speak 
to your neighbour.” 

Many other changes for the better 
were noticed, all showing the aim of the 
Governor to help his men ; and now 
that the whole country is talking of 
penal reform it is valuable to feel that 
the authorities are ahead of public 
opinion. 

The loss of liberty is the most funda¬ 
mental thing in imprisonment, and all 
additional efforts should tend to the 
remaking of character and self-re spect. 
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The Beaver To 
the Rescue 

Voluntary Helper 
For USA 

C N readers know of the great danger 
of soil erosion that threatens the North 
American continent. 

Unless Federal and State Govern¬ 
ments work hand in hand with the 
farmers to prevent further damage and 
redress past follies, great sections of 
the United States are likely to become 
as uninhabitable as the Sahara Desert 
in the next 30 years. 

Many of the schemes already on 
foot or completed, part of a tremendous 
programme for retaining the fertility 
of the land, have already been described, 
and news now comes that Uncle Sam has 
recently enlisted a new corps of helpers 
in this tremendous task, the beavers. 

In the State of Idaho Mr F. S. Smith, 
of the Game Department, is in charge 
of settling families of beavers in the 
wild, mountainous regions known as 
“ primitive areas.” Here the beaver’s 
dams help to hold the water back in the 
mountain torrents, giving a more even 
distribution' of moisture to the land 
throughout the year, encouraging the 
growth of grass and shrubbery around 
the dam sites, allowing fish to breed 
in the pools, and thus gradually en¬ 
couraging Nature to develop a garden 
instead of a rock-strewn ravine. 

See World Map 

The Patriarch 

Alexander Muir is the patriarch of 
Hill of Bcath, a Fife mining village. 

Of the 200 families in Hill of Bcath, 
30 arc descended from old Alexander, 
who is 77 and lives with a married 
daughter. He has go grandchildren and 
70 great-grandchildren. One of his sons 
has a family of 14, and one of his 
daughters has 14. 


SEEING THE 
WORLD 

Wonderful opportunities to travel 
abroad arc now being given to children 
and students by the School Journey 
Association and the National Union of 
Students. 

The School Journey Association is to 
send 10,000 boys and girls all over 
Europe from public and private schools. 
A special ship has been chartered by 
them for 800 boys to visit Norway, 
and they have also arranged for over 
1000 children to visit Belgium at Easter 
at the invitation of the Government. 

The National Union of Students is 
planning exciting trips for their 4000 
members over school age. Here are 
some of them : 

A walking tour in Crete ; 

Canoe trips down the Danube ; 

Mountain-climbing in the Himalayas ; 

A tour of Afghanistan ; 

A tour on horseback across the 
mountains of Northern Albania ; 

A month’s cruise on an 8o-ton 
schooner among the Greek islands. 

The National Union of Students is 
in close touch with universities on the 
Continent, and the students travel with 
students of the countries they visit. 

Little Financiers 

Most of our readers probably know 
what it is like to be short of funds. 

News comes from Hungary of some 
ingenious expedients used by Hun¬ 
garian schoolchildren to raise money 
to buy a beloved paper, The Magyar 
Ifjusagi Voroskcreszt. 

At Kisujszallas they served as water- 
carricrs. At Szarvas and in Somogy 
they gathered briar berries, horse- 
chestnuts, plum-stones, andpeach-stones, 
which they dried and sold as fuel. At 
Pctrivent each one brought an ear of 
maize and they sold the total. 

Doany C N readers invent such methods 
to buy their favourite paper ? If so, we 
should like to hear about them. 


A SEVEN-YEAR 
WONDER 

Magnitogorsk stands as witness of 
the great things Russia can do, what¬ 
ever we may be inclined to think of 
that vast country. 

It is an iron and steel centre employing 
about 24,000 workers, a city with a 
population of more than 120,000. The 
steelworks are said to be the biggest in 
Europe, with four blast furnaces capable 
of producing Cooo tons of metal each 
day and 12 open-hearth furnaces pro¬ 
ducing 1800 tons daily. 

The ore is mined on Mount Magnit- 
naya, and there arc quartz and lime 
quarries, deposits of fireproof clay and 
sand, and manganese mines. There is a 
huge coke-chemical plant, producing 
vast quantities of gas and coke and 
numerous by-products. 

The wonder of all this is that only 
six years have elapsed since the blowing- 
in of the first blast furnace, and it was 
only in May 1931 that the first mine 
began operation. 

A Present For a King 

The schoolchildren of Yugo-Slavia 
are spending five years in preparing a 
present for their young King Peter when 
he comes to the throne in 1942. 

“ Our country is beautiful,” they say, 
" but it would be more beautiful if 
all the mountains were crowned with 
forests and all the barren places had 
trees.” They have set on foot a scheme 
for making this dream come true. 

The scheme begins in a small way by 
calling on every school to plant fruit 
trees, which will be a useful source of 
nourishment for future generations of 
scholars and a weapon in the country’s 
fight against alcoholism, “ It is proved,” 
they say, “ that people who cat a great 
deal of fruit do not like alcohol.” 

" We will do more,” says their bravo 
announcement: “ we will plant trees 
for our friends, and for all those whom 
we do not know, for all men arc brothers.” 


Triumphant 

Tomatoes 

From a Curiosity to a 
Great Crop 

So great is our consumption of toma¬ 
toes that it is difficult to realise that 
fifty years ago the tomato was hardly 
known , in England, although it was 
introduced here as long ago as 1596 as 
a handsome greenhouse curiosity. 

It is a native of South America. 
Belonging to a family of plants of which 
some of the fruits are poisonous, it was 
for long not regarded as fit to eat. 

As the tomato demands sunshine to 
be at its best, the Channel Islands with 
their southerly position are the principal 
British tomato-growing districts, and 
every year many thousands of tons are 
exported to all parts of Great Britain. 
Jersey produces outdoor tomatoes, while 
the Guernsey crop is almost entirely 
grown under glass. In a normal season 
the two islands export about 50,000 tons 
of fruit, consisting of some eight million 
packages, which go to some 300 pro¬ 
vincial centres in Britain. 

There arc about 2000 growers in 
Guernsey, most of them owning no more 
than half an acre of glass. The tomatoes 
are picked every day and are' carefully 
graded. The Jersey outdoor crop comes 
to market later, the first crop being 
planted out in April, immediately after 
the digging of new potatoes. The fruit 
is picked by hand as it is turning red. 

The Village Lamps 

The Derbyshire village of Great Long- 
stone, near Bakcwell, can be described as 
a village lit by whist drives, dances, and 
rallies. There are nine lamp standards 
jn the village, and the cost of their 
maintenance has been met by a volun¬ 
tary fund raised by entertainments and 
amusements; but the fund has become 
insolvent and the problem is what is to 
be done next. 



TRANS-CANADA AIRWAY ^ 

Canada’s airway which will link the ‘UtzVfN 
Trans-Atlantic services with the <j 
Pacific is expected to be in operation 
by midsummer. Thesection between 
Winnipeg and Vancouver,1460 miles, 
has just been opened with a daily air¬ 
mail service in each direction 







ARCTIC 

ADRIFT ON THE ICE 

More than400fishermenand numerous 
horses were marooned on floes when^J 
the ice broke up in the Caspian. Sea.^ 
Planes located various groups, drop¬ 
ping food and fodder and guiding them _ 
shorewards, and many other groups * 
were rescued by small steamers. 


THE CAMEL HAIR CLIP 

The Kirghiz tribesmen of the steppes 
of Russian Turkestan are shearing their 
camels to obtain the valuable hair, each 
animal giving about 12 pounds. The 
soft, downy nair is used for under¬ 
garments and fleecy linings, thecoarser 
hair for machine belting and so on. 




A NAD^” 

^Vancouver „Winnip 


BEAVER SETTLERS 

In the State of Idaho 
beavers are being settled 
in mountain streams. -It 
is hoped that their dams 
will help to hold up the 
waters of the torrents 
and so encourage natural 
growth in places that are 
now rock-strewn ravines. 
See news columns. 


Equator—the middle 
line round the globe 


vlontrea!^ 


ICELAND 


THE SUN BRITISH 
RETURNS ISLES 

The Sun can now be 
seen on the horizon in _ 
Greenland as the longfO- 
~ Arctic night ends, and«^* 
flsy it will rise higher in 
the heavens day by day 
until midsummer. 


CENTRAL^ 
AMERICA 


TEMPLES FOUND 

Three temples of the sixth cen¬ 
tury B C have been discovered 
in the Baharia Oasis in Middle 
Egypt. Statues and vases were 
found and drawings and in- 
SSs fck scriptions on the walls arc wellW 
** ' preserved. The temples were Y;V- 
_closed in the Roman period. 

ii wroPf~£:^ armv 'j na 

^GUIANA 


THE SPRING EQUINOX 
On March 21 the Sun Is overhead at the Equator. 
This Is known as the Spring Equinox, and every 
place has 12 hours of daylight and 12 hours of darkness. 


PACIFIC 
O C EA N 


’J THEIR FIRST 
// WHITE fvlAN 


SOUTH, 

AMERICA® 


PICTURE-NEWS 
AND TIME MAP 


'A Dutch professor has 
just returned to 
Europe after spending 
eight months with 
natives - in ' Dutch 
Guiana who had never 
before seen a white 
man. He travelled in 
dug-out canoes up the 
Marowijne to reach 
the tribes 



DOG FIGHTS SNAKE 

A small boy of Gouda in 
Cape Province and his 
dog disturbed a six-foot 
cobra, which threatened 
the boy. The dog fought 
the snake for several 
minutes and killed it, but 
the dog received a bite 
from which it died. 


OIL 

? Driilingforoilhasbecn 
proceeding in Kuwait, 
Arabia, The first well 
sunk showed that 
there was oil, but not 
in commercial quanti¬ 
ties. In a second well 
gas has bean found at 
3700 feet arid there 
I save been shows of oil. 


i TffjHotanyBay 

Sea Lake*- 

BOTANY BAY 

It is said that Botany Bay, where 
Captain Cook landed in 1770, may be 
used as the terminus for the Empire 
flying-boat service. The bay varies 
from one to three miles in width, and 
it would be necessary to construct 
a breakwater costing £600,000. 
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Rapid Approach 
of Mercury 

Where It is Perpetual Day 

By the C N Astronomer 

Mercury, that little sun-baked world, 
is now very well placed for observa¬ 
tion in. the evening sky, and will 
remain:so for the next three weeks. 

He is so elusive and rarely seen that 
this good opportunity should not be 
missed. ' The presence of the much 
brighter Venus'close by, as described in 
last week’s C N, will make the finding'of 
Mercury quite easy; in. fact, on the 
evenings of Saturday and Sunday next, 
March iq and 20, Mercury may.be seen 
above Venus and only about three times 
the apparent width 
of the Moon away. 

On succeeding 
evenings Mercury 
may be followed as 
lie travels away 
to the left from 
Venus, ascending 
higher in the sky 
and setting later The apparent she of the 
during tile next Sun as seen from Mercury 
two weeks. Later . perihelion (l). at aphe- 
„„ 4.1 „ lion (2), compared with 
we may witness the as secn from tlle Earth 

interesting feature 

of Venus appearing to catch up to 
Mercury and ultimately passing Jiim in 
a celestial sprint; this will take place 
during the first week in April. 

I At present Mercury sets soon after 
7 o'clock, but in a fortnight this will 
have become extended to half-past 8, 
"when Mercury will be above the horizon 
for two hours after sunset. This is an 
exceptionally long time, but during the 
succeeding week he will begin to set 
earlier, and by the middle of April he 
will vanish in the early twilight, eventu¬ 
ally passing between the Earth and the 
Sun on April 21. Mercury will be then 
about 5.5 million miles away and at his 
nearest to us, although invisible. 

During this time Mercury will be the 
nearest world to us, except of course the 
Moon ; just now Mercury is about 112 
million miles away and approaching 
very, rapidly. We see therefore that his 
nearness to Venus is only apparent, 
as she is some 35 million miles farther 
away. On Thursday next Mercury will 
be at perihelion, or’his nearest -point to 
the Sun, and only 28,500,000. miles away 
from ■ him ; consequently Mercury is 
travelling at his fastest, that is, some 36 
miles a second, or nearly twice as fast as 
the Earth. 

The Burnt-up Side 

Mercury is therefore nearly 15 million 
miles nearer to the Sun than he was six 
weeks ago. This makes all the difference 
to conditions on the burnt-up side of 
Mercury that always faces the Sun, and 
more particularly on that belt on which 
the Sun alternately rises and sets, for 
not only docs it receive much more heat 
through being so much nearer, but the 
Sun itself appears very much larger, as 
can be seen from our drawing. 

Moreover, the Sun appears always 
very much in the same place in the 
sky when secn from the sunlit side of 
Mercury, so we may imagine how strange 
would be the effect on our world if it 
only turned once in the course of its 
year and always kept the same face 
toward the Sun. A much-desired hemi¬ 
sphere that might be, perpetual day, no 
sunrise or sunset, no starry skies or peeps 
into distant space, but the Sun ever 
almost in the same place. Strangest of 
all would be the alternating expansion 
and contraction of the Sun if the Earth’s 
perihelion and aphelion varied to the 
extent that it does on Mercury. To sec 
the Sun gradually shrink to little more 
than half its size from January to July 
and then grow again during the next six 
months would have provided a problem 
before the days of Copernicus ! G. F. M. 

There is to be a direct air service 
between London and Glasgow at the 
beginning of May. 


A Happy Life on 
Ganges Mud 

The Wonderful Thing 
Daniel Hamilton Did 

It is not only the Dutch who can 
snatch land from the sea and make it 
yield food for man. 

Indians of the lowest caste. have 
been able to do the same thing when 
guided by an enthusiastic inspircr. 

At the point to the south of Calcutta 
where the Ganges pours its waters into 
the Bay of Bengal, through a gigantic 
delta, lie what are called the Sandarbans, 
for the most part tide-swept flats of no 
economic use at all. 

Thirty years ago Sir Daniel Hamilton, 
a business man of great vision, bought 
one of the islands formed in the delta 
and known as Gosaba. The salt tide 
crept over it twice a day, but the area 
was so big that he believed it coukl be 
turned to account. 

With the help of ex-criminals and 
other very poor natives he built a dam 
over 100 miles long to keep out the 
sea. The reclaimed land was then 
cultivated, and today Gosaba forms a 
self-supporting community of 14,000 
people, with 19 free schools, a free 
medical service, cooperative stores, .a 
mill, and a bank. All the inhabitants 
work hard and arc prosperous. There 
has never been need for a policeman, 
and there has never been a lawsuit. 

School broadcasts 

One of next week’s most interesting 
broadcasts from the National trans¬ 
mitter will be Across the Sahara by 
Motor-car, on Friday. Mr Symons crossed 
from Algiers to Nigeria—that is, as far 
as from Ireland to Canada—in three 
days. He found lakes in the heart of 
the desert, and in unexpected cornel's 
gazelles and wild donkeys. 

A new kind of programme will bo the 
School Eisteddfod broadcast from Wales. 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 Chrysanthemums : by C. F. 
Lawrancc. 2.30 Concert of Pupils’ Tunes : 
by Thomas Armstrong. 

Tuesday, 2.5 Curious Plants : by C. C. 
Gaddum. 2.30 Dramatic Reading—Gallows 
Glorious: by Ronald Gow. 3.0 The 
Orchestra : by Thomas Armstrong. 
Wednesday, 2.5 Luther and Ignatius: 
by Hugh Ross’-Williamson. 2.30 The 
Colours of Animals : by II. Munro Fox. 
3.0 Orchestral Concert. 

Thursday, 11.25 Regional Planning in 
Russia: by II. T. Smolka. 2.5 Spring 
Comes to the Village. 2.30 Crops and 
Enclosures : by Rhoda Power. 

Friday, 2.3 Across the Sahara by Motor¬ 
car : by il. E. Symons. 2.30 School 
Eisteddfod. 3.15 Next week’s music. 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.30 Speech Training for Seniors 
(I—with Vowels) : by Anne II. McAllister. 
Tuesday, 11,0 Speech Training for Juniors 
(Tongues at Work Again) : by Anne II. 
McAllister. 2.5 The Fishings of Scotland— 
Lighthouses: by J. G. Wakelin. 2.30 As 
National, 

Wednesday, 2.30 New Life Begins: by 
R. C. Garry. 3.0 As National. 

Tiiuusday, 2.5 Music—Running Tunes : 
by Herbert Wiseman. 2.40 Nests and Rggs : 
by GJW. MacAliister. 3.5 Scottish History— 
Soldiers and Sailors : by D. M. Ketelbey. 
Friday, 2.5 Across the Aegean Sea: by 
H. D. F. Kitto. 2.55 Junior English—Folk 
Tales (for Puppet Plays). 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of March 1913 

London Follows Paris. It is not long 
since we redd of an excellent law put 
in force in Paris making it an offence for 
people to litter the streets with paper, 
and London has now followed the 
example of Paris to some extent. No 
one is now permitted to distribute 
tradesmen’s circulars 'in the streets of 
the capital. This is a wise measure. 



' HURRY 

ONLY 13 MORE DAYS 
^ BOY '60LDEN SHRED 
V AND ENTER MY 
I COMPETITION! 


Golden Shred 

*' X M- ■ B*M*W.4* JT (TILL TIMF Tf> FNTFD 


©ranffe Marnudude 

1811 iSisssi 


STILL TIME TO ENTER 

Just buy a jar of Golden Shred 
and of Robertson’s Bramble Seed¬ 
less and ask your grocer for particulars of the 
Robertson’s Golliwog Painting Competition 

Send your entry with two wrapper; to Robertson's 
Competition Dept. ( T.5 ), 356-364 Grays' Inn Road, . 
London, W.C.l., before March 31 st, 1938 . 


EIGHT MARVELLOUS 
STORIES EVERY WEEK 

That’s a big programme, and MODERN BOY 
is proud of it. The adventures of many 
popular characters appear in its pages, stories 
written by the pick of boys’ authors of the 
present day. 

There is humour as well in MODERN BOY, 
and a selection of fascinating articles on a 
variety of modern interests. 

MODERN BOY is the paper the boy of today 
cannot afford to be without. Place a regular 
order with your newsagent. 

The NEW 

MODERN BOY 

TWOPENCE EVERY SATURDAY 
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Complete in Tico Parts 


By 

Gunby Hadath 


CHAPTER 3 
Up in the World 

'T’iie Easter term had still a long way 
I to go when Eagle’s day-room ex¬ 
perienced the exciting shock oi Lancaster 
love’s appearance in the school choir. 
Then round pranced young Trapp, telling 
everybody, " 1 told you so ! It was I who 
told him lie ought to go in lor the choir ! " 

On the following Sunday Five sang his 
first solo in Chapel. There were others 
alter that, with more claim than Trapp's 
claim, who were saying that they knew a 
good voice when they heard one. And when 
their opinions 1 reached the incredulous 
Four he summoned the family phenomenon 
without.more ado. 

Four said, " Look here 1 When I heard 
you squawking on your own it didn’t 
sound anything out of the ordinary to me. 
But I don’t sham to know about singing. 
The idiots who do are calling your voice 
quite hot stuff.” 

Thus spoke Four grandly, looking down 
from his hefty six feet upon the skinny 
diminutive with face upstrctched to his. 

The family phenomenon glowed. lie liked 
old Four talking like that. It showed that 
he wasn’t savage. That stunt with the 
radiogram had been a bit stiff, but after¬ 
wards old Four had said ho was sorry. 

And glowing in this way and feeling rather 
excited, Five answered, " May I tell you 
something, please, Four ? ’’ 

“ I suppose you can, if you want to.” 

" It’s about the choir scholarship." 

” Well ? What about it ? ” 

" Mr Arnold thinks I stand the best 
chance of winning it,” the phenomenon 
replied, in a small, halting voice. 

Four looked staggered. " Are you really,” 
he gasped, " fond of singing ? ” 

” Oh, I love it,” said the fifth Lancaster. 

” And you want to win that schol ? " 

The youngster's eyes shone. 

“ I’d give anything to,” he breathed. 

" Then why shouldn’t you ?said Four, 
with a curious new gruffness. 

"You know Wetherby ? No, you don’t, 
perhaps'; lie’s too much of a kid. Mr Arnold 
says he’s the. only one who may pip me. 
i Mr Arnold says he’s sure it’s between nic 
and Wetherby.” 

■” There’s a Wetherby keeps the big radio 
shop in tire town.” 

” Yes, and tins is liis son,” said the 
youngster, smiling a little to show old Four 
tlvat the radiogram incident didn't rankle. 

" It’s his son, who’s a boarder in School 
House.” 

“ School House, eh ? We mustn’t let 
School House pull that schol olf! ” 

That “we,” not lost on the youngster, 
completed his happiness. So old Four 
backed him up ! . What would Meg say to 
that ? lie thought joyously. And what 
would One, Two, and Three say when they 
heard of it ? They’d grin, he guessed. But/ 
if he pulled the schol off they might almost 
admit that he wasn't letting them down. 
Lancaster Five, Choral Scholar. Grand I it 
would sound. 

And when this fresh piece of news reached 
young Trapp he rushed round asking every¬ 
one, " What did I tell you ? I always said 
the little chimp ought to sing in the choir. 
And now he’s going to win the choral 
schol for our day-room.” 

” Three cheers I ” they said. " That’ll be 
another pot, won’t it, for Eagle’s ? ” 

" It isn’t a pot," he told them. " It’s a 
silver medal that.you wear round your neck 
at a white chapel-: -— ’■’ 

“ Do you ..mean when the choir are in 
surplices?” interjected Bott Minimus. 

” Yes. Use your eyes. And don't in¬ 
terrupt. The Choral Scholar wears that 
medal on a black ribbon; there’s never more 
than one C S at a time, and it’s a great 
honour ! " , - 

They 'meant it. They were laughing 
enough, but they meant it. Another 
feather in the cap of the best House in the 
school. For wasn’t Eagle's the best House ? 
Of course it was I Even a miserable worm 
like Bott Minimus knew that, all right. 

So the family phenomenon sprang to high 
favour, as the man who was going to wipe 
the School House’s eye. 

He wrote to Meg. “ It’s funny,” ho wrote, 

“ but instead of being chipped in the day- 
room I’m sort "of the opposite. And even 
Venables stopped me the other day and 
told me he hoped I’d wangle the schol. 
He grinned 'and said it would buck his mag 
up no end if a Lancaster did something- 
decent at last. Of course, he meant that as ■ 
a joke 1 And, Meg, between ourselves, I 
feel I shall win it.” 


There were others whose letters took 
Meg into their confidence. There was Four, 
who one Saturday afternoon, when the 
summer-term had come, scored a quick and 
faultless hundred against the Town, and 
then, instead of watching the rest of the 
school’s innings, went off by himself to 
his study and shut himself in. Ilis ears 
were ringing still with the cheers of his 
fellows. He had laughed as lie ran away 
from them, shook them off, but now as 
he sat down his eyes were unhappy. 

He was hot. He barely paused for cold 
water and sponge before writing Iris letter, 
lie wrote it feverishly, and was looking for 
an envelope when a junior came running 
with the news that the school had collapsed. 

" Lancaster, they’re all out,” he panted. 
” We're fielding at once.” 

. Right! I’m coming,” he answered, 
still looking round for his envelope. But, 
unable to find one, Ire crushed the letter 
into his drawer and rushed off. 

A few minutes after a certain small but 
ambitions personage, who was swotting 
at music in view of an approaching exam, 
all of a sudden remembered that lie hadn’t 
written his weekly letter home. Well, now 
was the moment, before he went out to the 
cricket. So, packing his music books away, 
the family phenomenon wrote his letter; 
then jumped up to carry it off to Four’s 
study for enclosure with his own, as usual. 
Four would bo out on the ground, he 
reflected ; but that didn’t matter, he could 
leave his letter in Four's middle drawer. 

The drawer stuck at first when he pulled 
it; something was wedging it. He pulled 
harder, and a squeezed sheet of notepaper 
came out. As ho smoothed it he couldn’t 
help reading some of the writing. 

He didn’t want to pry. But those words 
which had leaped to his eye, and Meg’s name 
among them, compelled him to road on. 

CHAPTER 4 
Examination Day 

T_Te shivered as he read on down the page. 

1 ”... and it will be such a 

shock to Father, Meg. A terrible shock. 
You’ll have to prepare him. I daren’t. 


Meg, I never intended it. When I got that 
radiogram on the instalment system from 
Wetherby‘s I did think I could pay all right. 
But I haven’t paid—and this afternoon 
Mr Wetherby himself came up to the ground 
pretending he’d come to watch the match, 
but really to get hold of me and tell me he 
was going to report me to the Head on 
Monday for breaking my promise. He meant 
it too. I told him I might be able to scrape 
11 p the money by Monday- He said it was too 
late now, that he’d waited too long, that 
he’d made up his mind to report me for 
breaking my word. 

“ And you see the disastrous part, Meg. 
That isn’t' in actually owing the money 
itself, but in gelling credit without the Old 
Bird's permission: You remember that 
rumpus I told you about last year over 
Spalding, who’d run up a bill in the town ? 
Well, after that the Head solemnly warned 
every one of us seniors that the next one 
of us who got credit in the town without 
his Housemaster's permission would be 
expelled, and I’d never remembered to ask 
the Old Bird's permission. 

” So there isn’t a hope, Meg. What a 
come-down for the Lancasters ! ” 

The youngster slipped his brother’s letter 
back as he'd found it, put his own into Ins 
pocket, and withdrew very quietly. 

There was something queer about his 
troubled-looking expression all that even¬ 
ing ; it seemed to be growing curiously 
harder and harder. Not that anybody 
noticed it except young Trapp, who whis¬ 
pered as they were going up to bed, “ What’s 
come over you, chimp ? You look as if you’d 
got the toothache.” 

ITe muttered, “ There’s nothing at all the 
matter, thanks, Trapp,” • 

“ Well, you’ve got to keep fit. You’ll be 
Choral Scholar next week I Feeling bobbish 
lor the exam ? How many are in for it ? ” 

“ Only three of 11s.” 

” But you’re a cert. Everyone says so.” 

“ There’s Wetherby.” 

" Pooli I He’s nowhere near you.” 

The examination took place on Tuesday 
morning. Just before prep that evening they 
heard it had been won by Wetherby, and 
that Lancaster Five had withdrawn his 
name at the very last moment. 

There was turmoil in the day-room. All 
were burning to question him. But the 
prep bell rang, so they had to curb their 
impatience. And after prep, before they 


Jacko Wont Wait 


A r 


DOi.Piius was getting quite a- busy 
person, and boasted tliat he had 
a job to remember all his engagements. 

“ Let's see,” he remarked one Satur¬ 
day at dinner-time. “I’veforgotten the 
date of that big swimming gala. Just 
hop up to my bedroom, Jacko, and fetch 
the ticket,” he added. “ It’s behind 
the clock on the mantelpiece." 


“ Gosh! I’ll wake up those lazy 
attendants,” he decided, thumping on 
the door. 

A man opened it at last and asked 
what the trouble was. 

“Look here!” cried Adolphus im¬ 
patiently. “ I’ve been waiting ages to 
come into this swimming gala. Got 
here specially early to get a decent seat.” 



The man examined it, and burst out laughing 


Jacko went, but not very graciously.. 
“ That chap’s getting too big for his 
shoes,” he grunted to himself. “ Wants 
taking down a peg, believe me." 

After a while lie returned with the 
ticket, which his brother grabbed. 

Great Scott! ” exclaimed Adolphus. 
” It’s this afternoon at two 1 Sure to be 
packed ; I’d better buzz off.” 

On reaching the Baths he found tile 
doors closed and no one standing outside. 
With a satisfied smile he took up his 
position on the. step. “ Nothing like 
being the first in the queue,” he chuckled. 

But it was dull work waiting, and 
Adolphus presently began to get im¬ 
patient. He began to get cross too. 


The attendant grinned. “ Specially 
early, cli ? ” he snorted. “ Bit soft, ain’t 
you, coming a week too soon ? ” 

Adolphus thrust the ticket in liis face. 
“ Look at the date yourself, then,” he 
retorted indignantly. 

The man examined it closely, and then 
burst out laughing. 

” That date’s been jiggery-pokered 
with,” lie said. “ Neat job, too. Better 
find out whose making game of you.” 

There was no need to guess. At that 
moment Jacko’s impish face peeped 
round tire street corner. 

Adolphus darted forward, shaking his 
fist. “ You just wait! " he roared. 

Jacko didn’t! He took to his heels 1 


went up to bed, they could still do nothing 
but ask one another “ Why ? Why ? ” 
because Lancaster Four came swooping into 
their midst and dragged liis brother from 
them into his study. 

Four was looking tired and strained. 
“ Shut the door 1 ” he bade hoarsely. And 
then, “ So after all you chucked it,! ” lie 
said. “I’ve just.heard! You hadn’t the 
pluck to carry on ? ’’ 

“ No,” said the youngster. 

“ Well, confound it ! After swanking 
that you would win it you ought to have 
had a shot.if you'did feel'unwell.” 

I didn't feel unwell,” the youngster 
said quietly. , 

Four stared. “ So you did funk it actu¬ 
ally I That’s worse than I thought. Some¬ 
one tokl 1116 you’d had the toothache. I 
thought it was that. But I thought that 
toothache or' no toothache you wore bound 
to stand-up to.it. And noiv you own it was 
only sheer funk all'the time 1 ” 

“ It wasn’t sheer funk.” 

The. youngster's voice, was unhappy. Ilis 
face was unhappy. Ilis brother's face 
was full of angry bewilderment. “ You see,” 
lie explained, " wo were all of us backing 
you up, but you’ve calmly let us down 
without rhyme or reason. They chipped you 
when you first came. They’ll chip you more 
now. You’ll be known as the Lancaster, 
who funked an exam.” 

“ You mean. I’ve let the family down ? ”, 
“ Yes.” " 

. “ But. you haven't, Four ? ” came the! 
answer in a small whisper. 

Four started. “ What do you mean ? ” he 
gasped. " What do you moan ? Has Meg been 
writing to you ? ” he said, in a thick voice.- 
“ She hasn't had time, Four.” The 
youngster raised his eyes timidly. 

Something struggled into the mind of 
Lancaster Four, lie pushed it out, but it 
struggled back, while he stared wildly. Like 
to like ! What would a Lancaster have done, 
for a Lancaster.; what would he have done 
for Three had the years been put back. 

It hammered at the gates of liis mind, 
and they opened. 

“ You little Turk I ” he cried out. “ You 
astounding young Turk ! You squared old 
Wetherby ! You stopped him, you miracle I 
You . swopped him the choral schol 
against-’ 

” Four, f hadn't intended to—to tell you.” 
” You’d read my letter to Meg ? You 
went to see Wetherby 

” On Sunday. I—I—promised him to let 
his son—have the schol if—if lie wouldn’t 
go to the Head about you. I made him 
believe I didn’t cave much about the schol 
really, so it wouldn’t matter much.” 

The family phenomenon had been stammer¬ 
ing once more, but his brother’s voice seemed 
under no better control; in fact, it was some 
moments before he could master it. 

“ Wetherby didn’t go to the Head, and 
now I know why. But ,1 don’t stand for 
that, you know, youngster. I’m hanged if 
I do. It isn’t too late to find Eagle. I'm off 
to him now.” And up lie jumped with liis 
face turning.harder and harder. “I don’t 
stand for that, old fellow. You're not going 
to suffer I ” 

“Four! It doesn’t matter. It’s done now.” 
Ho tried to stop his brother from leaving 
the study. But he couldn’t; so he did the 
next best thing. Audaciously he followed 
Four up the stairs, with his little legs going 
all out to keep up with those long ones. 

Mr Eagle’s, gravity grew as he heard 
them both out ; first one, then the other ; nor 
did his questions spare either. Then pre¬ 
sently, his eyebrows twitching, he uttered, 
” You Lancasters are indeed an astonishing 
family I ” And after that he kept them again 
in stiff silence. 

“ I’ve had five of you here in my House.” 
Ilis words broke the silence. “ Would you 
say that it's up to me to do anything for 
your family ? ” 

Both drew a deep breath. 

" On my part,” the grave voice continued, 
" I’m deeply disappointed. I wanted the 
Choral Scholarship in my House. Now 
we’ve lost it. I wonder whether I've found 
any—cr—compensation ? " 

And his eyes looked full into those of 
Lancaster Five. 

“ And now you ? ” Mr Eagle grew sud¬ 
denly brisker : and all at once there was 
more of their ’ Old Bird ’ about him than 
there was of their frigid Housemaster justly 
put out.' " And now you ? ” ho repeated to 
Four. “ We must pay Mr Wetherby. I shall 
go down and pay him tomorrow, and you 

must repay me- 

” But, sir-” 

“ Be quiet. I shall then tell the. Head 
the whole story, and perhaps if I intercede 
for you we shall manage. I hope so.” The 
Old Bird was smiling. “ The Head’s not 
the man,” he said, “ to spoil one Lancaster’s 
sacrifice by shaming another of them.” 
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THE KING'S ENGLAND 
MARCHES ON 

Master Books of Our Countryside 
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This Spring sees three more, Autumn three more, of the King’s 
England volumes, making 18 in all, or nearly half the country 
covered in Arthur Mce’s Survey of England. 

These are the 15 volumes cither ready now or ready soon : 

Enchanted Land—A Captivating Survey ol all England 
Cornwall Kent Lake Counties 

Cheshire Sussex Leicestershire 

Derbyshire with Rutland 

Lancashire Surrey Staffordshire 

Warwickshire Notts Gloucestershire 

London—Heart of the Empire and Wonder of the World 

A great chorus of welcome has greeted these volumes throughout 
the country. In the north of England lectures have been given 
on them, and from hundreds of reviews we pick these three: 

There is a sort of light shining all through. Mrs J. A. Spender 
A sheer delight from cover to cover. Yorkshire Observer 
One is completely captivatedjancl made to feel that England 
is a fairyland. Daily Mail 

ON SALE EVERYWHERE — IIODDER & STOUGHTON 


aiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimimiiiimmiHiiiimiimiiiimg 

I You Who Know I 

| The CN ... ] 

| ... need not be told that it is a paper which . | 

| deals with all the news that really matters ... | 

| that the sensational and the sordid have no place in § 

1 its pages .. . . that the boy or girl, or the man § 

1 or woman, who reads the CN regularly stands out ff 

| above the crowd as well-informed concerning the | 

| affairs of the world today. | 

| J^NOWING this, would you not wish to introduce | 

I the paper to a good friend ? Please pass this | 

| copy on when you have finished with it and show | 

I your friend the Order Form below, which should § 

I be filled in and handed to a newsagent. | 


ORDER FORM 


To 


Newsagent 


Please deliver THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER every 
Thursday until further notice to the following address: 


Date 


Signature 


= If no newsagent is available the C N can be delivered at any address in E 

= the world for lisa year. Please send a cheque or postal order to the 1 

= Amalgamated Press, Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. j= 

iiiiiMiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinniiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimiiiiuiiiiiiniiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiMiiiniiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiil 


130 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 

Tills is not a packet of miscellaneous rubbish, but ft 
■wonderful offer of long and short sets tlint will greatly 
increase the value of your collection. Coronation and 
mint (Joioniiil stamps. Portraits of famous Kings, 
Queens and Itujcrs, also Dictators, Jubilee and Airmail, 
stamps, and portraits of Queen Elizabeth and Queen 
Mary. Finally, a MAGNIFICENT SET of 25 different 
BOHEMIA'. All absolutely free. Just send 2d. postage, 
requesting approvals and new 1938 Catalogue and list 
of further similar gift s.-LISBURN & TOWNSEND, 
LTD. (Q.N.), LIVERPOOL 3. 

* CORONATION PACKET * 

50 Fino Stamps, many new issues. KBNYA-TANGAN* 
YJKA, CAYMAN Is., COSTA ItTCJA (largo Pictorial), 
rEltSrA, Coronation, CANADA, George VI, ANDORRA, 
New Issue, IVORY COAST, fine AUSTRALIA (Com¬ 
memorative), DENMARK (Restoration), etc., and 4 
FINE GEORGE VI CORONATION STAMPS, Price 4 id. 
only, post five. Presented with this packet, to all who 
ask for my approvals, a free set of G PJSKU, including 
Now Issue, Bargains: 100 11. Colonials, 1/-; 20 Air- 
post, Gd.; 6 Triangular, 7d.; 12 Coronation, 1/2; 45 
ditto, 5/-, Send addresses of stamp collectors and 
recoivo an additional free set,.— H. C. WATKINS, 
C.N. 1) q p t., GRANVILLE ROAD. BARNET. 


Jhese gills don't cost a penny-they're FREE! 



JUfiSAW PUZZLES 

—-handsome pic¬ 
tures. 204 pieces, 

27 coupons and 
Froo Voucher. 100 
pieces, 24 coupons 
and Free Voucher. 


DART BOARD AND 
THREE DARTS. 

You’ll play this 
game all your life. 

87 coupons and 
Froe Voucher. 


TABLE TENNIS 

SET in box with 
net, two posts, 
two bats and balls. 

96 coupons and 
Free Voucher. 



WRITING WALLET 

with pens, pencils, 
rubber*, ink eraser, 
ruler, set square 
and protractor. 54 

coupons and Freo 
Voucher. 


WATCH. Crown 
maxim keyless 
lever, nickel- 
plated. A good 
timekeeper. 171 
coupons and Free 
Voucher. 


Start your collection of coupons by getting the Free Voucher, value three coupons. You 
can get this Free Voucher, and also the complete list of gifts, by sending a postcard 
sm (postage Id.) to Dept. SC39, Rowntree & Co. Ltd,, The Cocoa Works, York, an 


ALL you need to do Is this. Next 
** time your mother i 3 buying 
cocoa, ask her to make sure it’s 
Rowntree’s. Every tin of Rowntree’s 
Cocoa contains Free Gift Coupons 
— three in the quarter-pound tin. 
You get coupons with Rowntree’s 
Jellies, too. When you have enough 
coupons for your gift, send them to 
Rowntree & Co. Ltd., The Cocoa 
Works, York. Your gift will be sent 
to you immediately. 

SHOW THIS TO MOTHER 
Rowntree’s Cocoa is made by a 
special pre-digestive process, so that 
it actually helps children to get more 
nourishment from their other food. 


A New. Work of Vital Importance 



MU AVIATION 


Editor: CLARENCE WINCHESTER, A.R.Ae.S.I. Consulting Editor: J. LAURENCE PRITCHARD, Hon. F.R.Ae.S. 


W ONDERS OF WORLD AVIATION is the first really 
reliable and comprehensive survey of aeronautics from 
the earliest times to the present day yet produced 
in this country. 

This brilliant and inspiring work gives lull descriptions of 
aircraft of all nations and their uses in peace and war. It tells 
the story of the men who made them and the men who ily 
them, of the heroism of the pioneers, of great flights of the past 
and present day, and forecasts the tremendous 
developments expected in the future. 


Parts 1 & 2 Now on Sale 

Give a regular order to your Newsagent or Book¬ 
stall, and make sure of each subsequent part as it 
is published. 



It tells the inspiring story of man's aspirations towards flight, 
his early attempts, his failures and successes. It shows how 
the great modern air services began, and presents a vivid 
picture of their manifold activities and interests today. 

Kvery aspect of the conquest of the air is dealt with inWONDERS 
OF WORLD AVIATION and by recognised authorities. 

Not the least important feature of the work is the magnificent 
scries of photographic illustrations, without doubt the most 
wonderful ever brought together. 

The complete work will also contain hundreds of. 

Specially drawn MAPS and DIAGRAMS 

There will be special sections reproduced by the latest methods of. photo¬ 
gravure and a marvellous collection of 

PLATES IN FULL COLOUR 

Part 1 includes a magnificent folding plate, in three colours, of the new , 
Short-Mayo Composite Aircraft. Part 2 contains a colour plate of the 
Miles Magister Training Plane for Pilots. 



All enquiries concerning advertisement space 
In this publication should be addressed to : 
The Advertisement Manager, THE CHILDREN’S 
NEWSPAPER, Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4, 


C 0 l l E IC Til 0 N 




THE FORM!! 



XLCR 


ASK AT YOUR 
SHOP FOR 

British brand Stamp Albums, Stamp 
Outfits ami Stamp Packets. Best in 
tho world for sheer value—but don’t 
forgqt to insist on XLCR. 

If you have any difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing,'write for lists to; — 
THOMAS CUFFE, RHYL. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for ns a year. See below 


THE BRAN TUB 


Anagram 

JsJot at any time am I. 

Shuffle round my letters five: 
First, an author French you find, 
Loved by boys, but not alive. 
Then I am" your skin beneath. 

My ! Don’t I twinge with aching 
teeth! Answer next week 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Mars is in the 
west. Mercury and Venus are 
north of west. 
Uranus is in 
the south-west 
and Neptune 
in the east. In 
the morning 
Jupiter is low 
in the east. The 
picture shows 
the moon at half-past seven on 
Wednesday morning, March 23 . 



Safety First 

("ity Magnate : You know 
that 1 advertised .for a 
reliable man who takes no 

risks ? . 

Chauffeur Applicant: Yes, 
sir, I do ; and may I have 
my wage's in advance, sir ? 
i ' . 

The C N Calendar 


WmterSo)stice.Dec22v SpringEquinox,March21 
Shortest Day 1 - 



Autumn Equipox,Sept23 


LongestDay 
imer Solstice,June 22 


This calendar shows daylight, 
twilight, and darkness on March 
19 . The days are now getting 
longer, The black section of the 
circle under the names of the 
months shows at a glance how 
much of the year has gone, 



March 19, 1938 



Every Thursday 2d 


Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


Forty-Two Prizes To Be Won 


What Instruments Are Here and Who Are the Players? 


Xwo prizes of ten shillings and 
forty gold - nibbed foun¬ 
tain pens are offered for the 
best-written correct or near¬ 
est correct solutions of this 
picture puzzle. 

Each of the figures is shown 
in silhouette in the appro¬ 
priate position for playing one 
of the musical instruments. 
Can you sort them out ? The 


names of the instruments are 
all included in this list: 

Banjo, Bass viol, Bugle, Cello, 
Clarinet, Cornet, Harp, Piano, Saxo¬ 
phone, Tambourine, Trumpet, Ukulele, 
Violin, Zither. 

Here is an example show¬ 
ing how you should write the 
answers : 3 Piano F 

Write the list on a post¬ 
card, add your name, address, 
and age, and send it to 



CN Competition Number 48, 
1 Tallis House, London, E C 4 
(Comp), to arrive not later 
than first post on Thursday, 
March 24. 

This competition is open 
to girls and boys of 15 and 
under, and age will be taken 
into account when judging. 
There is no entry fee and the 
Editor’s decision will be final. 

WOULD YOU LIKE HALF-A-CROWN T 

Why not try to earn one 
of the extra half-crowns 
offered by the Editor ? At 
the foot of your entry write 
the name and address of a 
friend who is not already a 
reader and who promises to 
take the C N for a month. 

If you are a prizewinner 
and your entry bears the 
name and address pf a new 
reader half-a-crown will bo 
awarded in addition to the 
prize. An Order Form for the 
CN appears on page 15. 


A Charade 

]y[Y first all sellers like to get 

When they a bargain make ; 
Next they’ll tell you in a pet 
That they will never take. 

My whole is sure of names the 
worst 

By which we men can call; 

And he that is so far accused 
Must be despised by all. 

Answer next week 

This Week in Naturo 
Xiie redstart arrives for the 
summer. This little bird 
has a colouring of black, 
brown, and rusty - red. It, 
is made very conspicuous 
by its rusty-red tail which 
quivers in a peculiar manner, 
totally .different from the 
up-and-down shaking made 
by the wagtail. The redstart 
lays five or more eggs. 


What Happened on Your Birthday 
March 20. Henry IV died . 1413 

21 . Thomas Cramner bin ned 1556 

22 . Anthony Van Dyck bom 1599 

23 . Henry Cromwell died . 1674 

24 . Queen Elizabeth died . 1603 

25 . Archbishop John Williams 

died . 1650 

26 . William Wollaston bom . 1660 


Ici on Parle Fraiifais 



Un appactc- Le chasseur Un ascensour 
meat 

flat page lift 


Notre nouvel appartement est 
au septidme (Stage. Le chasseur 
nous y conduira dans l’ascenseur. 

Our neiv flat is on the seventh 
.floor. The page will take ns up in 
the lift. 


Painting Competition 

JJave you painted the 
Robertson Golliwog ? If 
not, you are reminded that 
the last clay for sending entries 
is March 31. Golly himself 
talks about the competition 
on page 13. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Jumbled Towns. Liverpool, Maid¬ 
stone, Taunton, Worcester, Gateshead, 
Spalding. WhatlsltP Ink-ling . 
What Word is This ? Plague, ague 
Beheading. , Abroad, broad, road 
The C N Cross Word Puzzle 
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Joy Goes Shopping 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 

oy skipped along the lane 
swinging her little basket. 
She was going into the town 
to do her mother’s shopping. 

Soon she came to a steep 
hill, down which she ran 
helter-skelter. At the bottom 
she found the river had 
become so swollen that it was 
flowing over part of the road. 
But it didn’t matter to Joy, 
because at one side a wooden 
bridge bad been built to 
save people from getting their 
feet wet. All the fields round 
about were under water, and 
here and there tall trees stood 
out, like soldiers on guard. 

J oy made some paper boats 
and floated them on the 
water, The wind blew them 


© ' © 

along, and they sailed merrily 
upstream. Then she thought 
of her shopping, and she 
ran across the bridge to the 
dry ground oh the other side. 
It was very pleasant here. 
Some of the trees were in 
blossom and the birds were 
singing. 

Presently she drew near to 
the town. It was filled witli 
busy people hurrying along. 
She went from one shop to 
another until her basket was 
full. Then Joy left the busy 
town and set out for home. 

Presently she came to the 
swollen river, which was rush¬ 
ing along very quickly. It 
was much more swollen now 
and had burst its banks. Joy 


© 

looked anxiously for the little 
wooden bridge, but to her dis¬ 
may it had gone—swept away 
by the force of the water. 

What was she to do ? 
However, seeing some large 
stones along the dry part 
of the road, she lifted one 
and carried it to the water to 
make stepping-stones. But, 
alas, when she laid it in the 
water it went right under¬ 
neath and was lost. 

Then suddenly there was 
a sound of horse’s lioofs, and 
turning round slic saw a 
man on horseback. 

“ What’s the trouble ? ’’ 
ho cried, riding up to her side. 

" I can’t get across,” she 
answered, dolefully. 


, “ Do you live over there ? ” 
he asked, pointing across the 
water with his whip. 

" Yes,” replied Joy. 

“ Then come along. I’ll 
get you over,” he answered. 

The man quickly lifted her 
into the saddle in front of 
him and shook the reins. 
The horse waded through 
the water and was soon trot¬ 
ting up the hill. 

Joy clutched licr shopping- 
basket tightly and thoroughly 
enjoyed being jolted up and 
down on the horse’s back. 
All too soon it came to an 
end, and when they reached 
her house the man set her 
gently down. She had liad a 
lovely morning ! 


The CN Aquarium SV!r Climbing Perch 
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WHEN MY POOL DRIES UP 

1 GO IM SEARCH OF WATER. 

1 CAN CLIMB TREES, 

FORI AM THE CLIMBING PERCH. 


WHEN A CHILD 
IS FEVERISH. 
CROSS. UPSET 

Colic, win’d, dis¬ 
ordered stomach, fre¬ 
quent vomiting, fever¬ 
ishness, in babies and 
children, generally show 
food is souring in the 
little digestive tract. 

When these symp¬ 
toms appear, give Baby 
a tcaspoonful of ‘ Milk 
of Magnesia.’ Add it to the first bottle 
of food in the morning. Older children 
should be given their dose in a little 
^vater. This will comfort the child—- 
make his stomach and bowels easy. In 
five minutes he is comfortable and 
happy. It will free the bowels of all 
sour, indigestible food. It opens the 
bowels in constipation, colds and 
children’s ailments. Children take it 
readily because it is palatable and 
pleasant-tasting. 

Of all chemists. Prices : 1/3 and 2 /G. 
The large size contains three times the 
quantity of the small. Be careful to ask 
for ‘ Milk of Magnesia,’ which is the 
registered trade-mark of Phillips’ prepa¬ 
ration of magnesia, prescribed and 
recommended by physicians for correct¬ 
ing excess acids. Now also in tablet 
form * MILK OF MAGNESIA ’ brand 
TABLETS 6d„ 1 /-, 2 /- and 3 / 0 . Each 
tablet is the equivalent of a teaspoonful 
of the liquid preparation. 


SEND YOUR MITE 
FOR OUR MITES! 



T HE INFANTS HOSPITAL 
—the first Hospital of its 
. kind to be founded in Europe— 
was established in 1903 for the 
treatment of the diseases and 
disorders of nutrition. There 1 
are now 100 cots ; accommoda¬ 
tion for seven Nursing Mothers; 
an Out - patient Department; 
X-Ray ; Artificial Sunlight and 
Massage Departments; a Re¬ 
search Laboratory; a Lecture 
Theatre; and a Milk Laboratory. 
The work carried on in the 
wards is supplemented by the 
Convalescent Home at Burnham, 
Bucks, with eighteen cots. 

THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY 
DEPENDENT UPON VOLUNTARY 
CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ITS MAIN¬ 
TENANCE. FUNDS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED. 


President: 

H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 


Subscriptions will be gratefully received 
and acknowledged by the Secretary ; - - 

THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 

Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.l. 
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